


























PRIME FRUIT 


is the pay-off for better mite control with 


OVOTRAN WETTABLE 


Dow miticide is effective against a wide 


variety of mite species in all life stages 


~~ 


Apple growers can control mites with Ovotran® Wettable. 
This superior miticide kills mite eggs—and, because of 
its long-term residual properties, it remains effective 
against mites in all life stages from egg to adult. 


For a preventive program, apply Ovotran Wettable to 
apples in the pink stage—again in the petal-fall stage if 
mites are still present. Then follow in the first, third and 


fifth cover sprays. Build-up of mites is suppressed. This pre- 
ventive program is usually more effective and less 
expensive than a corrective control program. Follow 
recommendations of local agricultural authorities. 


Ovotran Wettable has low toxicity to beneficial insects 
such as pollenizers and mite predators. It is compatible 
with insecticides and fungicides commonly used in 
orchards. Ask your dealer for the Dow Fruit Spray Guide 
giving more complete suggestions for the use of Ovotran 
and other Dow orchard chemicals in regions east of the 
Rocky Mountains. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricul- 
tural Chemical Sales Department, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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“A Myers Concentrate Sprayer 
@ gives me better pest control 
_ for two important reasons,” 
says C. P. DODD 


Amherst, Ohio 


1. No run-off of spray material 
2. Spray applications are better timed 
.-- WITH CONCENTRATE SPRAYING 


Spray mixtures applied to the Dodd orchard 
with a Myers Concentrate Sprayer require just 
one-fourth the water needed for dilute mixtures. 
With water content at a minimum, valuable 
spray material won’t run off. Because concen- 
trate spraying requires fewer stops for water, 
Mr. Dodd can cover 40 acres ina day by himself, 
yet be sure of effective spray protection. 





Concentrate Blower Attachment 
for Dilute Equipment In addition to time and water savings, concen- 
trate spraying the Myers way eliminates the 


need for extra spraying help. 


Concentrate spraying pays off again at the grad- 
ing table. The Dodd orchard yields a high per- 
centage of fancy fruit and a low percentage of 
culls. Let your nearby Myers sprayer dealer ~ 
demonstrate the Concentrate Orchard Sprayer. 


Write today for the name of 





your nearest Myers dealer. 


POWER 
SPRAYERS 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
1206 Orange Street 
Ashland, Ohio 








This is something for you 
to think about 


The next time 
you're buying an 
apple fungicide 
get Crac 

glyodin solution— 
Here's what 


it gives you: 





OUTSTANDING You can count on Crac glyodin solution to protect both 
SCAB CONTROL foliage and fruit. 





BETTER QUALITY Crac glyodin gives fruit with high color and finish that 
FRUIT brings top market prices 








HIGHER YIELDS CRAG glyodin helps give you-healthier trees that produce 
greater yields. 





An easy-to-use liquid formulation that produces bigger 
and better crops at lowest cost per bushel. 
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If you want these advantages in an apple scab control fungicide, plus 


the bonus benefit of red mite suppression, use Crac glyodin solution. 


OTHER GROWERS HAVE SWITCHED TO CRAG GLYODIN SOLUTION * WHEN YOU USE IT YOU'LL LIKE IT. Buy 1 dud Qu! 


a 


Trade-Mark 


CHEMICALS COMPANY 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


A Glyodin Solution 


“Crag” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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“NOW... MUD CAN’T STOP USs!”’ 


r 


pillar Diesel Tractors perform!” 





L 


If you're growing high-quality fruit you've got 
to lay the spray on when the time is right, even 
if your orchard is muddy. You can’t afford to 
squander your time, fuel and money with wheel 
tractors that won't do the job satisfactorily. 
You can cross these worries off your list when 
you own a Cat Diesel Tractor. For example, 
the D2 Orchard Tractor pulls 7950 Ibs. dead 
weight, where average 3-plow wheel tractors 
pull about 4000 pounds. This meags you'll pull 





Donald Green, Manager 
Chazy Orchords, Chazy, N. Y. 


"We often used to get stuck while spraying with our wheel-type tractors. Spraying 
had to be a fair weather job. Now, with the Cat* track-type Tractors on the job, 
we can spray in any kind of weather. What's more, they're inexpensive to operate 
and dependable under all conditions. We're very pleased with the way our Cater- 


bigger loads...accomplish more... make 
fewer trips through the orchard. The D2 burns 
about 2 gallons of No. 2 furnace oil at full load 
... $0 you'll cut your fuel bill by 60% to 80% 
in comparison to gasoline power. Your Cater- 
pillar Dealer will gladly bring the Cat Orchard 
Tractor you need to your place for you to 
compare with your present power. Name the 
date . . . he’ll demonstrate! 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL., SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S.A. 








Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Dept. AMF-64 


(] Send me free copy of ‘Power For the Fruit Grower."’ 
_] I'd like a demonstration . . . no obligation on my part. 


(] I'm a student. 
| have_____acres of orchard; my main crop is. 


Nome 





City 

















FOR BULLETIN SI-53 
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MARLOW PUMPS @ RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Division of BELL & GOSSETT COMPANY 
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LETTERS epitor 





What's in a Name 


Dear Editor 

In reply to your recent inquiry regarding 
this ranch and its name, we wish to say that 
we were pleased to receive it. 

This is a fruit ranch—we now have 60 acres 
of young orchard just coming into production. 
We purchased it in 1945, at which time there 
were only old trees here. We pulled these out 
and replanted all available space. 

We have tried to find out more about the 
history of the place, as it apparently has carried 
this name for a long time—at least it is well- 
known in all of the surrounding towns. It was 
homesteaded by Colonel William Hunter, one- 
time editor of the Chicago Blade. He wrote a 
small book based on the north country called 
Tales of the Frozen Dog. which referred to a 
town of that name. We assume the ranch was 
later named after this book. 

We are enclosing a small picture taken six 
years ago. Part of the orchard had just been 

lanted then. The ranch buildings are located 
in the large clump of trees at the right. We are 





at the head of a valley, surrounded on three 
sides by low hills. In this valley much fruit is 
produced, the majority of which are Italian 
Prunes and Bing, Lambert, and Royal Anne 
cherries, although we also produce apples, 
peaches, and pears 

Frozen Dog Ranch 


Emmett, Idaho Dorothy W. Smith 


When the Frozen Dog Ranch subscribed to 
AMERICAN Frutr GROWER, we couldn’! resist 
asking about the name. We've heard of some un 
usual names for orchards and fruit ranches, bul 
Frozen Dog tops the list. The above is what we 
found.— Ed 


A Word for the Small Grower 


Dear Editor 

Enclosed you will find a money order for a 
three-year subscription to AMERICAN Fruit 
Grower. I would very much like to see more 
letters from amateur fruit growers to find out 
how they feel about growing fruit. It seems to 
me that most people today depend on the large 
commercial ftuit grower for their fruit. Maybe 
the day will come when we small growers will 
have to chop down our home orchards and buy 
fruit from the supermarkets. I, myself, would 
rather have an old-variety apple right from the 
tree than any of the double-red or double- 
yellow apples from the store. 
Dumont, N. J. Herman Rambeau 


Spraying to Prevent Runners 


Dear Editor 

I am a berry grower out on the West Coast 
In the April edition of American Fruit 
Grower I read that quite a bit of work has 





been done to control runners on strawberries to 
roduce a larger crop. 

' The article by R F. Carlson of Michigan 
State College was very educational and inter- 
esting. However, I believe for successful appli- 
cation out here in California we have to con- 
sider a few points that may vary because of 
weather, etc. I would like to obtain a little more 
detailed information on this subject. 
Torrance, Calif. Lou H. Miyamoto 


We have asked author Carlson of the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station to send more 
detailed information direct to strawberry grower 
Mivamoto.— Ed 


Quality Produce 
in the Market 


Dear Editor 

As the summer market season is close at 
hand, it is becoming apparent that the con 
sumer determines the movement of produce. 
He seeks variety, quality, and low price, and 
shuns inferior products. Speed and conven 
ience are of great importance, too, during pe 
riods of high economic level. This means rush 
and speed in transportation, quick sales, smal! 
packages, and easy and quick preparation of 
produce for the housewife. 

There is great opportunity for the grower 
with imagination and skill who can take ad 
vantage of nearby markets and supply the 
quality and variety of produce that the con 
sumer demands. The grade and quality of a 
crop that moves into market will depend upon 
the prices which the consumer is willing to pay. 

The call is for higher quality products. The 
fresh ftuit and vegetable displays in retail 
stores have become the measure of the quality 
of the store, and the small package has become 
the feature of the market with more and more 
products finding their way into attractive sani 
tary packages. The household refrigerator and 
the | ae compartment in the home have 
greatly accelerated the sale of both fresh and 
frozen products 


Hammonton, N. ] James Shoemaker 


Results of Chestnut Harvest 


Dear Editor 
Here is a photograph which I took of our 
last fall’s chestnut crop. These chestnuts were 





very sweet, and they retailed at $1.25 a pound 
Mansfield, Ohio Christ Pataky, Jr 
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“INCREASED YIELD! Why if we didn’t have sprinkler-irrigation, we-wouldn’t have any 
yield at all!” That’s what George Orthman, a progressive market grower of Darlington Road, 
Ramsey, New Jersey, said about the operation of his truck farm during last year’s serious 
drought. With a Marlow Sprinkler-Irrigation Pump and a well planned farm pond as crop insur- 


ance, Orthman used portable sprinkler-irrigation to get better, more .marketable crops.: 


marlows do the job better! 


Marlow Irrigation Pumps are engineered and built specifically for sprinkler-irrigation 
service. That’s why Marlows combine top performance with economy and easy, trouble- 
free operation. Marlow makes a broad range of models to meet every sprinkler-irrigation 


requirement. A choice of power units is available, including electric motors, gasoline, 
L.P.G., or diesel engines. See your Marlow dealer or write for Bulletin SI-53. 
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How you can save on all your transportation needs with an 


All-Chevtolet’ Farm 


You're time Here’s why an “‘All-Chevrolet”’ 
Farm is such a sound and sensi- 
ble answer to your farm trans- 
portation needs. 

If you went shopping for, 
say, building supplies, you’d 
want to go to one place for all 
your needs. 

It’s the same way with your farm transportation 
needs. You can save time by getting your cars, 
trucks, parts and service from one convenient and 


and money ahead 
when you make 
one stop for your 
cars, trucks, parts 
and service 





Thrifty “Two-Ten” Handyman Station Wagon 
It’s a roomy sedan and a rugged cargo 
carrier all in one! The rear seat can be folded 
flat to give you extra load space. 


specialized source — your Chevrolet dealer. He main- 
tains a modern service department, manned by 
Chevrolet-trained mechanics. And he keeps a well- 
rounded stock of Genuine Chevrolet Parts on hand 
to serve you. 

In addition, you’re money ahead all the way when 
you go “All-Chevrolet!” As in years past, Chevrolet 
is the lowest-priced line of cars and trucks—both. 

Why not drop in and talk it over with your 
Chevrolet dealer soon. . . . Chevrolet Division of 


General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Everything you want in the new Chevrolet 
New beauty, new power—and new econ- 
omy, too. It’s farther ahead than ever in 
bringing you the features you want most. 


your automotive needs dependably and 
at sensible prices. See him soon 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLET CARS AND TRUCKS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! aor 
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By J. R. MAGNESS 
U. S$. Department of Agriculture 


F fae widespread drought of 1953 over 
most of eastern United States and 
continued subnormal! precipitation dur- 
ing the winter months following are 
causing much concern to fruit growers. 
Apples and peaches in many orchards 
failed to attain expected size in 1953 
because of water shortage. A number of 
growers 4re installing irrigation, and 
many more are considering the possi- 
bilities. Let us look at the problem and 
the advantages that might come from 
irrigation in eastern orchards. 

Of foremost importance in determin- 
ing the need for and the probable value of 
irrigation is the soil. Good orchard soils 
will store a lot of water available for the 
growth of deep-rooted trees. In general, 
coarse sandy soils will store about one- 
half inch of water available to crop 
plants for each foot of depth. Fine 
sands will store about one inch of water 
per foot. Loams will hold more, general- 
ly about one and one-half inches per 
foot of depth, while clay loams will 
hold still more, generally “about two 
inches of water available for plant use 
per foot of depth. 

Thus, if your orchard is on a good 
silt loam with roots four to five feet 
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HUMID AREAS 


The benefits derived from irrigation are 
greater on shallow than on deep soils 


deep, the soil will store six to eight 
acre-inches of usable water. On the 
other hand, even in such a good soil, if 
rooting depth is limited because of 
rock, hard pan, or tight subsoil to only 
one and one-half to two feet, only 
about three acre-inches of water avail- 
able to the tree will be stored. A sandy 
soil will store only about half as much 
for each foot of depth as a silt loam. 

Trees without leaves and other vege- 
tation use almost no water during the 
dormant season. Thus, over most parts 
of eastern United States winter precipi- 
tation will normally fill the soil to its 
water-holding capacity in the root zone 
of the trees even when it is subnormal. 
A total of 10 to 12 inches of dormant- 
season precipitation is usually sufficient 
for this. Thus, most orchards, at least 
east of the Mississippi. River, generally 
go into the growing season with a re- 
serve, or ‘‘bank account,” of water, the 
amount of which is dependent upon the 
texture and depth of soil in the root 
zone. 

Orchards in the eastern United States 
will actually use about four inches of 
water per month during the period of 
full leaf of the trees, May 1 to Septem- 


ber 30, or about 20 inches for the sea- 
son. If as much as six to eight acre- 
inches of water are stored in the soil 
at the beginning of summer, trees suf- 
fer for water only during the occasional 
extremely dry year. On the other hand, 
if only two to four inches of usable 
water are stored within the root zone, 
trees will suffer any time a period of 
three to four weeks when little or no 
rainfall occurs. 

Apples grow at practically a uniform 
rate from the time the leaf system is 
fully expanded in June until they are 
picking mature. With late-season varie- 
ties there is a period of about [00 days 
when the normal growth rate is very 
close to one per cent of the final size per 
day. If a period of drought occurs so 
that growth is reduced, the size which 
the fruit loses during such a period is 
never regained. When moisture is 
again available after a period of 
drought the fruit will resume growth 
at the normal rate. Apple trees have 
a remarkable ability to recover from 
the effects of drought, but the fruit size 
lost during drought is not regained 
when moisture is again available. 

(Continued on page 34) 








lerigation pump mounted on trailer is made 
by The Deming Company, Salem, Ohio. 












Rated capacity of Model SWHI pump of 
Carver Pump Company, Muscatine, lowa, 
is 950 gall per minute at 9O pounds. 








Perfection Sprinkler, Ann Arbor, Mich., Sure- 
Fle unit is cast cluminum elbow with two 
couplers. Intake strainer is also shown above. 


¥ 
rix* 


~ 


Rubber sealed quick coupling aluminum 
pipe is product of Chicago Metal Mfg. Co., 
3727 $.Rockwell St., Chicage 32. Right— Hydrant 
valve for use with permanent buried main lines 
is made by R. M. Wade & Co., Portiand 9, Ore. 
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New Equipment for 


IRRIGATION 


Here are some new models to keep you 
up-to-date on progress in orchard 
irrigation equipment... . 


Above—Mode!l 6F25S 
sprinkler irrigation 
pump made by Mariow 
Pumps, Ridgewood, 
N.J., using well 
points for water supply. 


Left—Portable centrifu- 
gal irrigation pump 
made by The Gorman- 
Rupp Ce., Mansfield, 
Ohio, is mounted direct 
to the motor drive shaft. 


pump with speed increaser, made by Barnes Mfg. Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio, delivers about 100 G.P.M. at 50 pounds pressure. 
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BY A WELL! 


Fred Vollenweider had to go down 1,400 feet—but he 
saved a $25,000 apple crop during last year’s drought 


By RICHARD 


RED VOLLENWEIDER isn’t one 
to sit back and let events take their 

course. In August, 1947, when he re- 
turned home from a Chicago fruit meet- 
ing he was faced with ruinously low 
prices for a fruit crop on which he had 
lavished considerable time and money. 
In two weeks time he repaired an old 
tomato cannery, got together and re- 
built some worn out canning machin- 
ery, and started to slice and process 
apples. This venture saved his skin. 

In 1952 at his 120-acre orchard at 
Exeter, Mo., in Barry County, his apple 
crop was burning up on the trees. There 
had been practically no rain since 
bloomtime. Fred had operated the 
Barry County orchard for nine years 
and everyone of those years he had lost 
part of his crop because of dry periods. 
But never had he known anything like 
this. The shallow soil which allows the 
roots to penetrate only four feet deep 
was dry. Jonathans from this orchard, 
which is in an early district, bring 





T. MEISTER 


premium prices but if the drought con- 
tinued there would be no Jonathans to 
market. 

Cloudless days continued. The sun 
beat down unmercifully on trees and 
fruit. To stave off the loss of his crop, 
Vollenweider made a deal with a local 
well driller to go deep into the ground 
for water. It was a risky undertaking 
since experienced geologists said it 
would not be possible to find enough 
water to make irrigation profitable. But 
Fred Vollenweider is not one to proceed 
without experience and facts to back 
him up. He found out all he could about 
geological formations in his orchard and 
he studied the history of all the wells in 
the neighborhood as well. 

On the farm is a well that delivers 
nine gallons a minute located adjacent 
to a two-acre peach orchard. Fred had 
tested sprinkler irrigation on this or- 
chard and found that in 1952 the two 
acres produced $3,000 worth of fruit 
while 10 acres close by were a loss. 


Below, right—Deep well turbine pumps powered by 60 horse- 
power electric motors provide power for his irrigation system. 


Below, left—trrigating with quick coupling portable aluminum 
pipe is started when soil moisture reaches the 50 per cent level. 








Fred Vollenweider, Seymour, Mo., likes finish 
en apples grown under his irrigation system. 


Proceeding from his experience with 
the peach orchard Fred found that tests 
run by Aubrey Hibbard at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri showed that his soil 
would hold two and one-half inches of 
water per foot. Since the soil is only 
four feet deep, any amount of water 
over 12 inches would be of no benefit. If 
he were to apply an inch per acre per 
hour he would need a well producing 
400 gallons per minute. 

Anyone who has ever drilled or dug 
for water knows the suspense —and ex- 
pense. At 1,000 feet the well driller hit 
water but only at the rate of 45 gallons 
per minute. To go farther seemed folly 
and geologists were getting ready to 
say, “I told you so.” But to Fred there 
seemed a chance, based on his own in- 
vestigations, and besides Mrs. Vollen- 
weider backed up his judgment with her 

(Continued on page 30) 
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e Georgia’s High Quality Peach Crop Starts for Market 
e Vermont Growers Fight Scab from the Air 


GEORGIA—One of the cleanest crops in 
years is being grown in the Georgia peach belt. 
Plum curculio infestation is very low and only 
scattering outbreaks of brown rot and bacterio- 
sis are reported. First bushel of Mayflower 
peaches was sold on the Atlanta wholesale 
market May 10. Indications are that peach 
varieties will ripen about three days later than 
last year and that the following varieties will 
probably ripen on these dates at Fort Valley: 
Hiland, May 25; Dixired, May 31; Early 
Red Fre, June 10; Dixigem, June 10; Pearson 
Hiley, June 10; Early Hiley, June 16; South 
land, June 23; Sullivan Elberta, June 30; and 
Elberta, July 8.— Earl F. Savage, Experiment 


MASSACHUSETTS —G. Stacy Gay of 
Three Rivers put some beautiful McIntosh on 
the market when he opened his controlled at 
mosphere storage this spring. 

ere is much interest in this type of storage. 
A group of growers in the Nashoba area re- 
cently visited controlled atmosphere storages 
in the Hudson Valley, preliminary to consider- 
ing the advisability of building such a storage 
co-operatively in their area.—A. French 
Sec’ y, Amherst 


CALIFORNIA—Growers are getting a new 
confidence in miticides with the excellent new 
array of mite killers, entomologist Francis M 
Summers told several hundred peach growers 
and processors at the recent Canning Peach 
Day and Clinic on the Davis campus of the 
University of California 

“The performance of the new sprays,” said 
the Davis scientist, “sets a high standard of 
performance for us to use in judging new spray 
materials and their effectiveness. Fewer new 
compounds are moving into the state of field 
trials than during the immediate post-war pe- 
riod—but they are better compounds.” 

Summers also described the progress of new 
research on the biology and control of San Jose 
scale, an old pest now recurring in the peach 
belt. He said that the widely recommended 
dormant oil sprays give very good results but 
that adverse weather conditions often interfere 
with winter spraying. Experiment station 
entomologists are co-operating with members 
of the extension service in a search for effective 
summer or fall sprays 

Dillon S. Brown, pomologist at Davis, told 
how efforts have been made to calculate proba 
ble time of harvest from temperatures during 
the period of full bloom and immediately there- 
after. He was successful in forecasting the be- 
ginning of harvest of apricots within three days 
of the actual dates for 80 per cent of the time 
when his methods were tested against tempera- 
ture and harvest information of the past 20 
years. He is trying to extend the technique to 
forecasting harvest dates for other fruits. 


VERMONT— Unusually late spring condi 
tions prevailed until the last week in April, dur- 
ing which a succession of high temperature days 
advanced apple blossom bud development 
faster than many fruit growers had ever before 
observed. By May 1 bud development was 
considered by most orchardists to be at least a 
full week advanced 

McIntosh crop prospects are lighter in 
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PREPACKAGING CLINIC 


The Ohio Apple institute is sponsoring a 
Roadside Marketing and Prepackaging Clin- 
ic as part of their 17th annual membership 
meeting, which will be held at the Harry 
iutz Orchards neor Carroll, Ohio, June 24. 
The program will feature a discussion of 
readside marketing and the prepackaging of 
fruit, especially apples. Commercial exhibi- 
tors will display and demonstrate their 
packaging supplies and equipment. The 
business sessions of the institute will be 
held at the Southern Hotel, June 25. 











southern counties com to a year 
whereas in the Champlain Valley mn fruit 
prospects for this variety appear to be better 
than in 1953. Delicious, Cortland, and 
Northern Spy are showing unusually light 
bloom in almost all sections. 

A considerable number of growers are plan- 
ning to use artificial pollination in the larger 
McIntosh blocks. A _ high percentage of 


acreage in the Addison County section is being 
given scab control by means of airplane appli 
cation of fungicidal dust.—C. Lyman Calahan, 
Sec’y, Burlington 


CONNECTICUT—Fruit bloom was two 
weeks early. Cool weather prolonged the 
bloom and kept bees from being very active. 

H. C. C. Miles, emeritus-secretary of Con 
necticut Pomological Society for the past six 
years, died April 28, 1954, at the age of 85 
Mr. Miles was born in Milford and that is 
where he died. 

In 1891 Mr. Miles helped to organize the 
Connecticut Pomological Society. He was its 
president in 1936, and served as its secretary for 
51 years. He also was secretary-treasurer of 
the American Pomological Society for many 
years , 

Mr. Miles was awarded an honorary certifi 
cate of distinction by the University of Con 
necticut in 1939. In 1941 the pomological 
society bestowed upon him a similar honor. 


(Continued on page 14 





SAN JOSE SCALE 


en ae ae 
ples in most ports of the United States. 
it also attacks other deciduous fruits, includ- 
ing peors, peaches, cherries, and plums, 
berry bushes and many ornamental shrubs, 
and nut, shade, and forest trees. 

The insect sucks the sap from the twigs, 





FRUIT PEST HANDBOOK 


(THIRTY-THIRD OF A SERIES) 









(Photographs courtesy USDA 


The three illustrations show: a) San Jose 
scale on peach branch; 6) group of San 
Jose scale, enlarged; c) Scale on apple. 
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BES. 


You get the most for your money in 
fruit spray materials when you use 
Orchard Brand. Here’s why! Each is 
carefully formulated to do a specific 
pest control job—and do it right! It will 
give you top-notch performance in the 
spray tank and on the trees with 
smooth, even spray covers that mean 
better protection—less run-off—cleaner, 
finer fruit at picking time! 

Yes, leading commercial growers 
everywhere build their spray schedules 
around Orchard Brand to be sure of a 
clean crop! For your orchard—get the 
right product for every pest problem— 
use Orchard Brand! 
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Use ORCHARD BRAND — 


r Cover Spraye 


* Ferbom Spray Powder 
(organic fungicide containing 76% ferric dimethyl dithiocarbamate) 
* Micro Dritomic* Sulfur (wettable sulfur) 
* Puratized Apple Spray and Puratized Agricultural Spray 
(organic mercury fungicides) 
* Phygon-Xl Spray Powder 





* Genite* 883 Spray Powder (p-chioropheny! p-chlorobenzene 50%) 
* Genithion* P-15 Spray Powder (contains 15% Parathion) 

* 15% Aramite Spray Powder 

* Aramite EM-2 Emulsifiable Concentrate 

* Malathion 50% Emulsifiable Concentrate 

* Malathion 25% Spray Powder 





FOR APHIDS: 


* Nicotine Sulfate Solution 

* Genithion* P-15 Spray Powder 

* Malathion 50% Emulsifiable Concentrate 
* Malathion 25% Spray Powder 





FOR CURCULIO: 





* 50% Methoxychlor Spray Powder 
* Dieldrin EM 1% Emulsifiable Concentrate (up to first cover only) 
* 50% Dieldrin Spray Powder (up to first cover only) 


* Genithion P-15 Spray Powder 
* Lead Arsenate, Stand 





d and Astringent 


* Malathion 50% Emulsifiable Concentrate 





FOR CODLING 
MOTH: 


° Malathion 25% Spray Powder 





° Genitox* $-50 and $-75 Spray Powders (contain 50% ond 75% DDT) 


* Lead Arsenate, Standard and Astringent 
* Genithion P-15 Spray Powder 
* Malathion 50% Emulsifiable Concentrate 
* Malathion 25% Spray Powder 





FOR 
RED-BANDED 
LEAF ROLLER: 


* 50% TDE Spray Powder 

* 25% TDE Emulsifiable Concentrate 

* lead Arsenate, Standard and Astringent 
* Genithion P-15 Spray Powder 

* Malathion 50% Emulsifiable Concentrate 


* Malathion 25% Spray Powder 


RSH 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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REDUCE PREMATURE DROP—WINDFALL LOSSES—KNOCKDOWNS 


For Real ‘Money Fruit! use cither 


Dependable Orchard® Brand pre-har- 
vest sprays increase your “money fruit” 
by reducing premature drop, windfall 
losses and “knockdowns’” ; help improve 
the color, size and flavor of fruit; elimi- 
nate almost all spot picking and stretch 
out the picking season. 





STAFAST 


Hormone Spray 


Powder 


The best Naphtha- 
lene Acetic Acid 
type. Has been used 
and proven since 
1939. Contains 
Naphthalene Acetic 
Acid with Alkyl 
Aryl Sodium Sul- 
fonates. 


or 


STA-SET 


Hormone Spray Liquid 


Outstanding Pro- 
pionic Acid type 
spray. Backed by 
five years of success- 
ful use. Contains 
Triethanolamine 
Salt of Alpha— 
(2,4,5-Trichloro- 
phenoxy) Propionic 
Acid. 








PLAN PRODUCTION 


you can with 


PORTABLE SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 


“Sprinkler 
irrigation 
saved my business” 


Says Fred Vollenweider, Seymour, Missouri 








“With portable sprinkler irrigation, I defied 
drought, saved my apples, saved my business,”’ 
says Mr. Vollenweider. ‘We applied 18 inches 
of water per acre to winter apples from Sep- 
tember Ist to October 10th in the fall of 1962. 
They responded and grew so well we salvaged 
$25,000 worth of apples in spite of existing 
drought conditions 

“We now have 420 acres of orchard under 
portable sprinkler irrigation. We have found 
that sprinkler irrigation gives extra size and 
by increasing size from two and three quarters 
inches to three inches we gain 30% volume. 
Better color is another advantage.” 


tar. Votienweider's story is typical of what 

lerigation systems are doing for 
fruit growers in all perts of the country. 
Pian production and increase the profits from 
your acreage with portable sprinkler irrigation. 
And remember—strong, lightweight, non-rusting 
Reynolds Aluminum irrigation Pipe is the economical, 
efficient lifeline of your portable sprinkler irrigation 


system! 
Thus label is your guarantee of 
genwne Reynoids Aluminum Pipe. 
o 
This wen identhes dealers who sell 


Reynoids Aluminum Itigaton Pipe 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


(5B): tome seen mean Asoc 





FREE: “More income Per Acre" — 


Reynolds Metals Compeny 
2574 Se. Third $#., Lovisville 1, Ky. 


Please send me your free booklet, “More Income Per Acre.” 





Nome 





RFD. or Street 


Town encarensinnnggenaneimsenen END 
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pattern. Orchards normally expected 


SPRING FROST DAMAGE 


and Folke Johnson of the Western Washington 
Experiment Station and Morrill Delano, Pierce 
County Extension Service, and Raymond F. Kern 


a 


low 40's and high 30’s with fruit trees in 
bloom. Flowers deteriorated and growers e 
a light set and a heavy drop. From Grand Rapids 
north, the damage was dve more to frost. In the 
cherry areas of Traverse City, damage 
spotted all the way from complete loss to a loss of 
only 25 per cent of the crop. There are those who 
say thet only 50 per cent of the red tart cherry 
crop is left. 

im the berry areas around Benton Harbor, tem- 
peratures went as low as 22° at Sodus and 26° at 
Paw Paw. Frosts occurred six out of seven nights. 
Growers with sprinkler irrigation facilities worked 


i 


stayed with the job of sprinkling every night. 





STATE NEWS 
(Continued from page 12) 


He originated and contributed generously to a 
fund for student scholarship in pomology at 
the University of Connecticut.—S. P. Hollister, 
Sec’ y, Storrs 


NEW YORK—Hudson Valley and western 
New York have been getting plenty of rain 
and cold weather during blossom. Pollination 
conditions have been erratic, especially on 
cherries and apples. Scab is showing up on un- 
sprayed apple leaves and some in sprayed 
blocks. No freeze damage has occurred except 
in a few spots on peaches. Bud looks fairly 
heavy on all apple varieties except Greening 
which is spotty. Some leaves look yellow due 
to lack of sunshine and to wet weather. 

Considerable shift is taking place, to new- 
type sprays for disease control and to machin- 
ery for cutting and beating up brush in the 
orchards as a labor- and mulch-saver.—D. M. 
Dalrymple, Sec'y, Lock port 


WASHINGTON—Elon J. Gilbert, president, 
Washington State Horticultural Association, 
announces that the association in co-operation 
with the Washington Agricultural Extension 
Service, is planning a series of orchard tours 
and summer meetings. Dates for tours in some 
areas have not been set, but the week of 
August 2 promises to be a busy one. The tour 
will start in Okanogan County Tuesday, 
August 3. From there it will go to the Tree 
Fruit Experiment Station in Wenatchee. On 
August 5 the tour will take in the area around 
Wenatchee. And from there it will go to 
Yakima in the heart of the stone fruit area. 
Harold Simonds, 72, who retired as extension 
agent in Chelan County in 1949, died April 11, 
1954. Harold had many friends throughout 
the state, having been county agent in Frank- 
lin, Asotin, and Douglas counties previous to 
his appointment in 1938 as Chelan county 
agent.—Johkn C. Snyder, Sec’y, Pullman. 


IOWA—Bloom set is indicated at average to 
slightly below. Apparently below freezing 
temperatures on May 2-4 did very little dam 


age. lowa has been getting some good rains 
which will help the fruit situation. Subsoil 
was very dry all fall and winter.—R. Glenn 
Raines, Sec’y, Des Moines 


NEW JERSEY—Peach bloom was good and 
crop prospects are favorable. Considerable 
tree damage occurred from cold weather in 
January. Temperatures went as low as —20°F. 
in some parts of the state but were not so low 
in central and southern counties where most of 
the injury occurred. Bark splitting on trunks 
and in crotches has occurred. Injury is suffi 
cient to reduce yield considerably in many 
orchards. Damage to buds is not serious. 
Apple bloom was heavier than expected fo! 
lowing the dry 1953. Pollination weather was 
excellent from central Jersey south. Blueberry 
bloom was heavy and a fine crop is in prospect 
Strawberry harvest will be lighter because of 
poor fields.—E. G. Christ, Sec’y, New Bruns 
wick 
MINNESOTA—Considerable winter injury 
occurred to red raspberries and present pros- 
pects indicate not more than one-third of a 
normal crop. Prospects for strawberries are for 
an average crop. It is too early to estimate 
apple crop prospects.—J. D. Winter, Sec’y, 
St. Paul. 


MARYLAND—The dry weather was taken 
care of by several heavy rains that were timely 
and gratefully received. Peach and apple 
bloom came on heavily and in general pollina 
tion was excellent. ere was some fovsing 
weather in early May but no damage resulted. 
Growers had about completely controlled dis 
eases and insects up to the second week of 
May.. A. F. Vierheller, Sec’y, College Park 


MAINE—Trees are very well budded, although 
no abnormally large crop is evident. A six-day 
rain starting May 2 caused a hazardous situa 
tion with regard to scab 

Lewis Berry & Sons of Livermore Falls are 
the first growers in the state to adopt the pallet 
system of handling apples from tree to storage. 
A fork-lift is used in the storage. Having en 
larged their storage last fall, and with new 
orchards coming into bearing, they find this 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Ask for G-E Motors 
and Control 
on all Electrified 
Farm Equipment 
you buy! 
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MORE POWER TO THE AMERICAN FARMER through more electricity on the form 














Ask for G-E Motors 
and Control 
on all Electrified 
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AUTOMATIC PUMP PROVIDES “CITY WATER SERVICE” 




















NEW TYPE IRRIGATION PUMP 
INCREASES COTTON YIELD 


Pump compony representative checks new 
design deep well pump on Mr. Olsen's farm. 


Mr. Eric N. Olsen of Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, sprinkler-irrigates his 75 acres of 
cotton with new design deep well pumps. 
“I've found that I get better use from 
the same amount of water since these 
new type pumps were installed, which 
means increased yield and additional 
profit,” says Mr. Olsen. 

These pumps raise the water from 
wells and drive it through the pipes and 
out the sprinkler system at better than 
40 pounds pressure, all in one operation. 





New Water System Delivers Plenty of Fresh Water 
for All Dairy Farm and Household Needs 


: 








This means no booster pumps are 
needed for sprinkling. 

Mr. Olsen’s pumps are of the deep 
well turbine type, but they have a special 
impeller mounted in the pump head at 
ground level. This impeller does the 
work that would otherwise require three 
or four extra turbine bowls. These new 
sprinkler pumps are powered by de- 
pendable General Electric motors. For 
additional information check “deep well 
pump” on coupon. 





OREGON FARMER DOUBLES GROSS WITH SPRINKLER IRRIGATION SYSTEM 


Mr. Carl Sande, Star Route, Forest 
Grove, Oregon, one of the most success- 
ful crop farmers in the region says: 
“I double my gross profits by using a 
sprinkler irrigation system”. Mr. Sande 
irrigates 30 acres of land from a creek 
with the pump shown below. This pump 
supplies 360 gallons per minute at 70 
pounds pressure. It f driven by a G-E 
close-coupled 20 hp mfotor. The motor is 





Sprinkler irrigation 
of fertilizer while irrigating. 


gives uniform distribution 
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protected by a rugged G-E motor starter. 
A big advantage is that Mr. Sande can 
have automatic starting and stopping of 
his irrigation since the pump is also 
equipped with a G-E time switch. He 
can put it on a new setting last thing at 
night and go to bed with confidence that 
the G-E time switch will shut it off at 
the predetermined time. For information 
check “sprinkler system” on coupon. 





Mr. Sande adjusts valve to feed right amount 
of ammonium sulphate into water. 


Mr. Porter is shown with his lobor-saving water system. He gets 300 gallon per hour capacity 
with this pumping arrangement. 





| 
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Mr. Alvan B. Porter and son Carl of 
Apulia, New York, never worry about 
having an adequate supply of fresh run- 
ning water available—their new fully- 
automatic water system provides “city 
water service” for all of their 55-acre 
dairy farm needs. As Mr. Porter says: 

“I’m thoroughly pleased with my 
pump’s operation and find it can take 
care of my barn and household needs 
without any strain. My cows have plenty 
of drinking water in front of them all 
the time. I hardly ever go near the pump 
—once in a while I look at the water- 
pressure gauge”. 

In addition to furnishing the daily 
water requirements for 28 head of live- 
stock, the Porters’ water system sup- 
plies drinking and household water for 
their 12 room house with inside bath. 

Powered by a G-E motor with built-in 
overload protection, this pump unit pro- 
vides ample water for cleaning barns, 
tractors, farm implements and the auto- 
mobiles. Mr. Porter washes his manure 
spreader every day and it still looks like 
new after three years of hard use. For 
more information check “water systems” 
on coupon below. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Section 330-1E , Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

1 would like additional information on the 
following equipment. 

(0 Automatic Water System 

(DD Irrigction Pump 

(C0 Sprinkler System 

( How To Choose Your Motor 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 

















...TO CUT COSTS 
---TO BOOST YIELDS 
AND A PROFIT 


WADE’ RAIN 


Sprinkler Irrigation 





WADE'RAIN CUTS 
COSTS 4 Ways: 


Fruit and Berry Growers make extro time- 

savings through the outstanding ‘field- 

tested’ features of WADE # RAIN | 

Saves Expensive Manpower 

Saves Ditching Time and Labor 

Seves Water, Walking and Work 

Eliminates Ditches — thus lowers other 
operating costs. 


Only WADE‘ RAIN 


has Self-Draining § 
“LOKS-IN" 
Gasket 


sen-~ 












No Lifting Pipes full of water . . 


No ''godgets’ 
No Holes to weaken Pipe. 


19 N. W. Thurmen St. 
GRTLAND 9, OREGON 


MAIL TODAY FOR 


FREE 
MAKES PLANNING 
PLANNING EASY! SERVICE 


and ‘Farm-Facts" 


Please send me free ‘‘Form-Facts'’ informotion 
Form and Iitustroted Wade* Rain Literature 





Name 

Address 

City Stote 
| W.25-5 
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STATE NEWS 

(Continued from page 14) 
method of handling apples not only causes less 
bruising but increases efficiency of harvest 
operations. 

Dr. F. H. Lathrop of the Maine Agricultural 
Experiment Station has asked to be relieved of 
his duties as head of the entomology depart- 
ment. Dr. Lathrop will continue his studies on 
the control of orchard insects.—F. J. McDon- 
ald, Sec’y, Monmouth. 





ideas: The New Hampshire Horticultural Society 
at its recent annual served a smorgas- 
board luncheon of 20 dishes containing apples in 
some form. Growers liked it just fine. 





OHIO—A new Special Day—Small Fruits 
Day—has been instituted by the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Sponsored by 
the department of horticulture, the event is 
scheduled for Friday, June 18, at Station 
Grounds, Wooster. The program has been 
planned to interest both commercial grower 
and home gardener. 

The program will start at 9:30 A.M. and 
conclude at 3:30 P.M., E.S.T. Morning pro- 
gram will include tours and discussions of dif- 
ferent phases of small fruit research at the ex- 
periment station, such as chemical weed con- 
trol and varieties of and cultural procedures 
for grapes, raspberries, blueberries, and straw- 
berries, with special emphasis on the latter. 
The afternoon will be conte to a speaking 
on with one of the highlights a discussion 

y Dr. W. A. Gould on the frozen preservation 
of small fruits. Irrigation and marketing will 
also be covered. Educational and commercial 
exhibits are planned.—R. G. Hill, Jr., Dept. of 
Hort., Wooster 


INDIANA—Good bloom has occurred on all 


varieties and pollination weather has been 
good. Blossom blight is reported serious in 
some orchards. Some frost damage occurred in 
early May in a few scattered apple orchards, 
and quite extensive damage seems to have oc- 
curred to strawberries. Growers have delayed 
thinning sprays because of cold weather. 

Drought seriously affected fruit trees last 
year, — »ecially those in the southern half of the 
state. e of our larger growers near Vincennes 
had to remove over 20 acres of older trees be- 
cause of drought injury. There were too many 
dead trees and limbs in the orchard to leave it 
as an economical producing unit. 

Subsoil is still very dry and we need more 
moisture than norma! to produce a good crop 
of fruit in 1954. 

C. R. McCollom, Henderson, well-known 
representative of the Niagara Chemical Com- 
pany covering the southern half of Indiana, 
died May 1. He was owner of the Funk 
Orchard at Vincennes and president of Knox 
County Horticultural Society, Vincennes.— 
R. L. Klackle, Sec’v, Ind. Society, West Lafay- 
elle 


COLORADO-— Research on production prob- 
lems of tree fruits is a major project at the 
Western Slope Branch Station, g olorado Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Austin. Apples, 
pears, peaches, sweet and sour cherries, plums, 
prunes, apricots, and grapes are grown at the 
station. To give growers an opportunity to 
view the various experimental plots and be ad- 
vised as to the latest findings from the different 
ym an annual field day is held. The date 
or this year’s field day is July 22.—Ferris M. 
Green, Supt., P.O. Box 439, Austin 


CANADA—Unseasonable frost, lying heavy 
over the orchards of British Columbia’s Oka- 
nagan Valley in early May, destroyed an esti- 
mated 95 per cent of the cherry, apricot, and 
peach crops in some areas. Hardest hit is the 
southern area, a source of much of the famed 
Okanagan soft fruit crop, 200 miles east of 
Vancouver. Last year t e British Columbia 
tree fruit crop was worth $17,150,000.— 
George F.. Tole 














CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 





June “ee State Horticultural Society sum- 
mer orchard Hartline Farm, Carbon 
dale. Harold J. fa Noy Bee y, Carbondale. 


June 15-17—South Dakota State Horticultural! 
Society annual meeting in joint convention with af- 
filia oy Federation of Garden Clubs, Dell! 
Rapids.—S. A. Simmons, Sec'y, Sioux Fall« 


aan ae Apple Institute annua! 


q, 4 Pe'T Nold, Sec'y 
726 Jae oe tay Hk Washington 6D 


June 18—Small Fruits Day, Ohio icultura! 
Experiment Station, Wooster.—C. W. Ellenwood 
Dept. of Hort., Wooster. 


June 22-24—Pacific Branch, ag ay owt Soc: 
ety of America, 2nd annual meeting, Pilot Butte Inn 
Bend, Ore.—Chas. H. Starker, Press Chairman, P.O 
Box 3819, Portland 8, Ore 


June 24—Ohio Apple Institute 17th annual mew 
bership meeting, featuring r marketing and 

repac clinic, Harry Luts Orchards near 

‘arroll, Ohio. Business sessions at Southern Hotei 
June 25.—Howard M. Wells, Mgr., 107% W. Main 
St., MeArthur 


July 14—Massachusetts Fruit Growers Assn 
summer meeting, University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst.—A. P. French, Sec’'y, Amherst. 


July 21—-University of Connecticut fruit growers 
day, Storrs 


July 22—Annual Field Day, Western Slope 
Branch Station, Colorado Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Austin.—Ferris M. Green, Supt., P.(. 
Box 439, Austin. 


A 10-12—Ohio Pesticide Institute summer 
tour, inning at Wooster and finishing in north- 
western Ohio. ron the 10th will commemorate 
100 years of entomology.—-J. D. Wilson, Sec'y, c/o 
Ohio Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster 


Aug. 16-22—Citrus Growers Institute 21st an 
nual meeti Ne tee pee Ocala National For- 
est, Ocala, A and directed by University 
| Florida Agricultural Extension Service, Gaines- 
ville. 


Aug. 23-27—Centennial of Farm Mechanizsation 
Michis an State College, East Lansing.-A. W. Far 
ead, Agr. Engng. Dept., East Lansing 


Aug. 27—Four-state joint summer meeting (Md. 
Pa., W. Va., Va.), in Timberville section of Rocking- 
ham County and Mt. Jackson section of Shenandoah 
County in Virginia. Host; Virginia State Horticul- 
tural Society.--John Watson, Sec’ y, Va. Soe., 
Staunton 


a, 29-Sept. 1—International Apple Associa- 
tion 60th annual convention, Hotel Chinook, Yakima 
Wash.—Norbert Eschmeyer, Sec’ = Public Relation= 
a % Promotion, 1302 18th St., Washington 6 
Cc 


Sept. 25-26—Calhoun County Apple Festival and 
Illinois State Fruit Queen Contest.— Harold J. Hart- 
ley , See’y, Hort. Soc., Carbondale 


Oct. 3-S—Produce Packaging Association 4th 
annual er and exposition, The Shorehan 
Hotel, Washi D. C.—Robt. A. ae 
Exec. Sec’y, 500 ‘ith Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 


Oct. 20-22—Florida State Horticultural te 
67th annual meeting. Miami h.—Ernest L 
Spencer, Sec'y, Bradenton. 


Oct. 21-30—National Apple Week (Oct. 30, Na- 
tional Apple Day).—National Apple sane Assn., 
1302 isth St St., N. Washington 6 


Nov. para sheen Fruit nach Assn., and 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society joint annua! 
meeting, Winona, Minn.—J. D. Winter, ‘y, Minn. 
Asen., University Farm, St. Paul 1. 

Dec. 1-2—-Connecticut Pomological Societ 
nual meeting, Hotel Bond, Hartford.—S. P. Holle. 
ter , Sec’y, Storrs. 

Feb. 9-11, 1955—Ohio State Horticultural Soci- 
ety annual meeting, Neil House, Columbus.-—C. W. 
Ellenwood, Sec’y, Vooster 


Fruit Production at a Glance 











| USDA 

A _ 

e " 

: | 1942 41 | 1952 | 1953 

Oranges |___ Thousand Boxes 

wae | aml aele 

Other States | 4685 1950 | 2100 

fn < 4,900 | 5,200 

Lemons | 12,722 | 12,590 | 14,400 
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THE 
QUESTION BOX 





Once | read about a chemical used to destroy 
stumps. As | recall, the preparation is poured into 
holes bored into the stumps which in turn is sup- 
posed to speed up the wood decay. Cen you give 
me the name of this preparation? — Texas 


So far as is known, there is no practical way 
to hasten the natural decay of a stump once 
it is dead. The rate of decay will depend on the 
species. Decay-resistant stumps like white pine 
and hemlock will last for decades. Of course, 
making sure the stump is dead will hasten de- 
cay. A combination of 2,4-D or 2,4,5-T may be 
used for this purpose. 


Last year | experienced a bad case of fruit 
cracking on my plums, particularly with the 
Fellenburg variety. Could you tell me what 
causes cracking and what can be done, if any- 
thing, to avoid it?—New Jersey 


Cracking and splitting of fruit is due to a 
condition of too high an atmospheric humidit 
or the presence of too much moisture in the soil 
at certain seasons. These disorders are most 
likely to occur shortly before maturity when 
rains follow a period of drought during which 
the fruit has been checked in its growth. Ap- 
parently the checking of growth is accompanied 
by changes in the fruit skin which render it less 
elastic so that when growth processes are ac- 
— during and following a rain it is unable 

pte an rapidly enough to make provision for 

he developing tissues within. About the only 
o- you can eliminate this cracking would be 
to assure your trees of a normal supply of 
moisture. Perhaps sprinkling during the dry 
periods would accomplish this result. 


Could you give me the cost per acre of an 
apple orchard on which to base depreciation? 
— Missouri 


It is a difficult thing to determine the cost of 
an apple orchard since so much depends on 
what has been done to the orchard. In law suits 
regarding the value of an orchard, we have 
found that the procedure is to start with the 
figure $1 for each year the tree has been planted 
and then to work both ways from that figure 
until one arrives at an equitable figure, depend- 
ing upon how well the orchard is kept up and 
how old it is. 


Whet are the pros and cons of the Redskin 
peach?—New York 


According to experience in Maryland, more 
growers like the Redskin each year. It is thick 
fleshed, has a small seed, and has good color and 
a fine flavor, although the tree tends to be a 
little on the willowy side. It is also very hardy 
in bud. Its faults spring from just one charac- 
teristic—it is a very heavy bud setting variety, 
a vigorous grower, and has a tendency not to 
thin itself nutritionally to as large extent as 
Elberta. Thus, on thin soil and even more so if 
closely planted, with a grower who doesn’t 
thin reasonably early and carefully, it will be 
short on size when moisture conditions are in- 
adequate. It will size up an amazing number of 
fruits satisfactorily and each will be almost 
uniform in size regardless of load, but they will 
have to be taken off as a rule. 
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Here’s why 
Du Pont 


Fermate 
stands out 


above all other fruit fungicides 


Over the past 12 years ““Fermate”’ has outperformed all existing fungi- 
cides. The new fungicides, now on the market, don’t have the “‘proved- 
in-the-orchard”’ experience to compare with the data carefully compiled 
by experiment stations and growers on ‘‘Fermate”’ ferbam fungicide. 

“‘Fermate” is the mild, protective fungicide that lets trees grow al- 
most disease-free, without shocking them into biennial bearing habits 
or loss of vigor. 


Here’s what the 12-year record of «Fermate” proved: 


“‘Fermate” controls more diseases than any other fungicide on apples. 
It controls apple scab, cedar rusts, bitter rot, apple blotch, blossom-end 
rots, sooty blotch, Brooks spot and flyspeck. It works equally well 
against the major diseases of pears, stone fruits, grapes and berries, too. 
““Fermate”’ produces higher yields . . . as much as 60 boxes per acre 
more good fruit than any other fungicide and a 5-year test averaged 210 
boxes per acre more than sulfur. 
“Fermate”’ gives better fruit quality —doesn’t burn or scald trees pre- 
venting blemishes—keeps apples firm with good storing qualities. 
“Fermate” builds up orchard productivity. Here’s the most impor- 
tant benefit of all... year by year ‘“‘Fermate”’-sprayed trees increase 
in yield and vigor, foliage color and fruit set. This means a cumulative 
benefit from using ‘‘Fermate”’ added to the specific advantages listed 
above. 
On all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning 
or caution statements on use of the product are given, read them carefully. 


This year rely on the proven fungicide— 


Fermate’ 


Ferbam Fungicide 
RE6.U.5. PAT.OF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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22°. OF YOUR PRODUCTION COSTS ARE PACKAGING AND 


LEARN HOW 


JOHN BEAN FEATURES CAN 


LOWER PACKAGING COSTS 


KID GLOVE HANDLING — Produce handied by Grabil! 
Graders is never dropped. It's lifted from one station to the 
next. Gentle gh to handle tomatoes. 





ACCURATE SIZING — Regulate and set up the unit to get 
as many grades as specifications demand. Sizing appara- 
tus remains accurate throughout the life of the 
machine. 


ENGINEERED LAYOUT— John Bean salesmen have ex- 
perience in production line layouts for minimum costs. You 
get the advantage of their experience when you order 
Grabill equipment. 


DURABLE UNITS — John Bean Grabill units are made bet- 
ter to last longer. No stop-gap craftsmanship goes into 
their manufacture. A few more years service con mean a 
lot to you 


> 4 MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


2 
3 
4 





John Bean Division — Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Dept. AF6é, Lansing 4, Michigan 


Dear Sirs 
| am interested in getting more information on John Bean Grabill Packing 
equipment plans. Send me the catalog_ 

Send me the name of my nearest John Bean Grabill Deoler_..._ 
Nome 
Firm - ae 


Address a Stote. 


0 2. BEAN mae. 


LANSING 4, MICH, @ SAN JOSE, CALIF. 

















MULCH 
to hold 
Soi! Moisture 


A mulch soaks up 
rain like a sponge 


_ are some fruit growing sec- 
tions that cannot profitably enjoy 
the benefits of irrigation. The tremen- 
dous amount of water required to irri- 
gate land and the insufficient water 
sources preclude irrigation of a rela- 
tively large proportion of fruit plant- 
ings. When this is the circumstance, a 
good mulch can be a partial substitute 
for irrigation under most conditions; in 
fact, except for irrigation, mulching is 
the best known method of maintaining 
adequate soil moisture under situations 
of moisture stress. 

In areas that depend on rainfall for 
the soil moisture supply, a heavy mulch 
of hay, straw, corn fodder, or other 
plant residues, provides an effective 
means of trapping rain water. With a 
well-established mulch there is little or 
no run-off even though the downpour 
may attain “gully washing” propor- 
tions. 

Conditions the Soil 

Aside from mechanical retention of 
water and a natural affinity of decom- 
posing organic matter for moisture, a 
mulch conditions the soil so that better 
water penetration and aeration take 
place. It has been found that tbe infiltra- 
tion rates of water into certain clay soils 
under mulch are over five times 
greater than the rates without mulch. 

Thus, all the water that falls is re- 
tained under adequate mulch, and this 
may be sufficient to supply the tree 
during periods of moderate drought. 
Under conditions of severe and pro- 
longed drought it was found that the 
reduction in fruit growth rate of apples 
started later on mulched trees than on 
unmulched ones, and the fruit was 
larger at harvesttime. 

In addition to the prevention of soi! 
compaction, mulching also contributes 
to soil-moisture conservation by slowing 
down surface evaporation and by dis- 
couraging the growth of grass and 
weeds. In general, mulching, because of 
its many favorable influences on tree 
growth and production; is a manage- 
ment practice that should receive 
serious consideration by fruit growers 
who are unable to irrigate but who are 
in a position to obtain the necessary 
materials for mulching.—C.P. Harley, 
USDA. 








Watch for our July DIRECTORY issue 
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Know Your 


WATER RIGHTS 


Mill Act covers reservoirs in 
the state of Massachusetts 


ys the cranberry section of Massachu- 
setts (southeast) large quantities of 
water are used for irrigation and for 
frost protection. Much water comes 
from small ponds and from reservoirs. 
Ponds of less than 10 acres may be 
controlled by purchase of the surround- 
ing land. Reservoirs may be purchased 
outright or they may be established by 
the Mill Act which is an act taken from 
English law. Under this act an owner 
may construct a dam on his property 
and flood the land above him. Then 
through court action and the payment 
of damages he may acquire the flooded 
land for a reservoir. This was » common 
method of establishing mill ponds and 
reservoirs many years ago in Massachu- 
setts and other New England states. 


State-Controlled Ponds 

Nearly all ponds of more than 10 
acres are controlled by the state. To 
obtain water from a state pond the 
property owner must obtain a license 
and a permit to put a flume or pipe into 
the pond to withdraw the water. The 
level of the water in state ponds cannot 
be raised above a level set for that par- 
ticular pond or lowered below a level 
set for that pond. These levels are con- 
trolled by a commission which has the 
authority to change these levels slightly 
from season to season. 

The water table is within a few feet 
of the surface in all cranberry sections 
and some growers have driven wells to 
pump water for sprinkler irrigation and 
for frost protection. There is no legal 
limit to the amount of water that may 
be removed by pumps. 

After irrigation of cranberries there 
may be a large quantity of water to be 
released and this must be done in a 
manner which will not do damage to the 
property below or to cause ponds below 
to be raised too high. 

Besides the legal aspect there is a 
social obligation which must be consid- 
ered. Many of the ponds have cottages 
on the shore and the residents do not 
like to have the shore line changed. The 
sportsman should also be considered. A 
trout stream passes through a number 
of bogs or the surplus water may go into 
a fish pond. The improper use or release 
of water following application of in- 
secticide may be detrimental to fishing. 

The legal aspects of obtaining water 
for irrigation purposes are not the same 
in all states and it is well to consult a 
lawyer or members of water control 
commissions.—F. B. Chandler, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. 
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The Railroads opened the way 
for America’s growth... 


THESE TINY MULE-DRAWN 
SCRAPERS were photographed long 


o- 
a 


TODAY, THIS MODERN SPREADER-DITCHER smooths the 
way for high-speed giants of the rails. Other power-driven marvels 
can pull and drive spikes, lay rail, tamp ballast — do many of the 
construction and maintenance jobs so vital to railroad operations. 


TRAILS FOR PROGRESS! 


The America in which we live has grown and prospered along 
paths pioneered by its railroads — and pioneering still goes on. 
Just since the end of World War II, the railroads have spent more 
than $9,000,000,000 on improvements. And they are going ahead 
with their improvement program. 

As a taxpayer, you will be glad to know that the money to pay 
for the new and better tracks, terminals, signals and all the rest — 
as well as new cars and locomotives — is raised by the railroads. 
None of it comes from your taxes. 

It’s money well spent, too, for it helps the railroads to serve 
you better in doing their big job of carrying more tons of freight. 
more miles than all other forms of transportation combined — 
and doing it at a lower average charge than any other form of 
general transportation. 





Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. “¢ 
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“COVER SPRAY THAT. DOES A 
SUPER JOB! ns 


Get more clean fruit this season with less fuss ahd bother h 
about special cover spray schedules. Black Leaf 253 gives your i 
fruit crop multiple protection against major insect pests and 
mites the fu'l summer long. Black Leaf 253 assures cover spray 
protection “deluxe” in a single, economical, labor-saving product. 


Black Leaf 253 controls codling moth, apple maggot, red 
banded leaf roller, leafhoppers, European red mite, two-spotted 
mite, grape berry moth, Oriental fruit moth, pear psylla, tarnished 
plant bug, San Jose scale and many other insects. 


Dustless, easy-to-use Black Leaf 253 is Tobacco Base t 
“impregnated” with 25% of DDT and 3% of Parathion by an 

exclusive process. Just dump Black Leaf 253 in the water as the 
spray tank is refilling. Compatible with all spray materials 
recommended with DDT and Parathion. 


Less visible residue along with excellent insect control is 
another advantage of Black Leaf 253. Permits development of 
high-quality color and finish. 


Buy Black Leaf 253 from your regular spray materials dealer. 
Simplify your summer cover spray program with Black Leaf 253 
— to build greater profits on a bigger crop of cleaner fruit. Look 
for the Black Leaf on every package. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


BLACK LEAF PRODUCTS DIVISION 
(formerly Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation 


Richmond 8, Virginia Sales Offices in 19 Cities 
DEPENDABLE PEST CONTROL PRODUCTS SINCE 1885 | 
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Sprinkler Irrigation in 
WESTERN ORCHARDS 


By A. H. HENDRICKSON and F. J. VEIHMEYER 


University of California 


HE USE of sprinkler irrigation 

in deciduous orchards in California 
has increased very rapidly in recent 
vears. This system of irrigation has 
much to recommend it, but has some 
disadvantages and also some engineer- 
ing problems still to be worked out. 
Broadly speaking, it seems to be well 
adapted to areas of sandy or shallow 
soils and where the uneven topog- 
raphy of the area makes it difficult to 
secure uniform distribution of water 
by surface methods. 

California growers have also found 
it advantageous for certain nut crops 
that are harvested from the ground 
with machines designed for this pur- 
pose. With fruits that are picked from 
the trees in orchards that are properly 
graded, sprinkler irrigation offers no 
advantages over the conventional sur- 
face methods. Sprinkler irrigation is 
well adapted to situations where only 
small streams of water are available. 

A knowledge of the water-holding 
properties of the soil in the orchard 
to be irrigated is extremely useful, so 
that the water may be applied when 
needed without waste. The concept of 
the soil as a reservoir of water is use- 
ful in this connection. 

As soon as the leaves appear, the 
tree begins to draw water from this 
reservoir, and continues to do so until 
the supply is exhausted, unless it is re- 
plenished from time to time by rain or 
by irrigation in those regions having 
rainless summers. The upper limit of 
readily available moisture is a con- 
stant known as the field capacity and is 
that soil moisture condition which ex- 
ists after drainage has materially de- 
creased, or about two or three days 
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Certain areas and certain crops are particularly 
well suited to this method of applying water 





Sprinkler irrigation in an almond orchard, 
using aluminum pipe and undertree sprinklers. 





Pump installation in oa small reservoir, 
used for sprinkling orchard in background. 


after a rain or an irrigation. The lower 
limit of readily available moisture is 
known as the permanent wilting per- 
centage and is that moisture content 
from which the plant can no longer se- 
cure water rapidly enough to function 
normally. 

The amount of water that can be 
readily extracted by plants varies with 
the type of soil, generally being small 
in sands and large in loams and clay 
loams. Orchards on, sandy soils show 
effects of a dry spell sooner than those 
on heavier soils havinga larger supply. 

In regions of rainless summer, the 
exhaustion of the supply of readily 
available moisture is taken as a matter 
of course and provision is made to re- 
plenish the supply from time to time 
by irrigation. In humid regions, re- 
plenishment depends upon rainfall, 
and sooner or later a dry season occurs 
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with its reduction in size of fruit and 
yields and sometimes with some dam- 
age to the trees. The only answer to 
the last situation is irrigation. 


Water Needs of Trees 


The amount of water used by a ma- 
ture orchard is larger than most peo- 
ple realize. Last summer we made a 
study of the use of water by a 10-year- 
old almond orchard on a deep alluvial 
soil. Soil samples were taken to a depth 
of nine feet every two weeks between 
the middle of April and the last of 
September. The weather was rather 
cool and cloudy during April and May 
and the trees transpired a little less 
than 0.1 inch per day. 

Between the first week in June and 
about the middle of August the use 
jumped to an average of approxi- 
mately 0.3 inch per day. This is equal 
to about 34 tons of water per acre, or 
about 27,200 gallons. Thereafter, be- 
cause of cooler, shorter days and the 
loss of some leaves, the use of water 
decreased quite rapidly. During the 
long, warm days of midsummer this 
orchard was using the equivalent of 
about nine inches of rain a month. 
Knowing the amount of water in the 
soil and the amount used each day, it 
was easy to calculate how much water 
was needed and when to apply it. 

Measurements of plum and pear 
fruits throughout the growing sea- 
son showed that these fruits grew at 
the same rate and attained the same 
final size whether grown under sprin- 
kler or surface irrigation. The result 
depended upon the maintenance of a 
continuous supply of available mois- 
ture, and not upon the method used. 

Sprinklers are now being used in 
orchards of many different fruits, and 
are found to be advantageous in areas 
of sandy or shallow soils or in regions 
where slopes are sufficiently steep to 
make erosion an important problem. 
When the depth and water-holding 
properties of the soil are known, it is 
comparatively easy to apply enough 
water to wet the soil to the desired 
depth without waste. If erosion causes 
concern, the rate of application may 
be adjusted so that the water sinks in 
as fast as it is applied. In foothill or- 
chards the use of sprinklers assures a 
more nearly uniform application of 
water than is ordinarily attained by 
surface methods. 

Some California growers have 
found that the use of sprinklers in 
almond or walnut orchards permits 
them to prepare a firm, smooth sur- 
face that aids mechanical harvesting. 

Sprinkler systems are often de- 
signed for a 12-or 24-hour run; the 
former time period seems to be pre- 
ferred. This permits moving the pipe 
once or twice a day, provided the pipes 
can be shifted at the end of the run. 

The hourly rate of application is 


usually adjusted to the character of 
the terrain and to the kind of soil. 
Some soils are able to take water 
faster than others and, of course, the 
application in rolling country should 
not be so fast as to cause some of the 
water to run down the slope. If pene- 
tration presents no problem, a rate of 
about 0.3 inch per hour seems to be 
suitable for some loam soils, but this 
rate may have to be reduced on clay 
loams and clays. Assuming a 12-hour 
run at 0.3 inch per hour, the total ap- 
plication would be approximately 3.5 
inches over the sprinkled area. 

How does a 3.5 inch application of 
water work out with respect to the 
interval between irrigations, or how 
soon will another irrigation be neces- 
sary ? Two examples will illustrate this 
point. In one orchard on a loam soil, 
this amount of water penetrated to a 
depth of from two to four feet, de- 
pending on how much residual mois- 
ture from the winter rains or previous 
irrigation remained. Toward the end 
of the season, it seldom penetrated 
more than 2.5 feet. 

In another orchard on a rather 
coarse sandy loam soil, the same 
amount of water (3.5 inches) pene- 
trated to between three or four feet at 
each irrigation. In the latter case, bed- 
rock prevented root growth below this 
depth. All the soil occupied by roots 
was wetted by each irrigation. 

A simple calculation shows that this 
amount of water was used every 12 
days during midsummer. Fortunately, 
this orchard was equipped so that it 
could be covered in this interval. In the 
former case, the owner could only ir- 
rigate with a longer interval between 
applications. As a result, his trees be- 
gan losing their leaves late in August. 


Know the Facts 


These examples illustrate some of 
the points to be studied in planning a 
layout for sprinkler irrigation in 
orchards. It is essential to know the 
waterholding properties of the soil, 
and the rate of use of moisture by the 
trees, particularly during the long hot 
days of midsummer, in order to plan 
for an installation that will provide 
adequate irrigation. Changes after the 
equipment is installed may be difficult 
and costly. The relative costs of sprin- 
kling and surface irrigation should be 
given attention. 

In conclusion we may say that while 
sprinklers in orchards have solved 
some problems, they have introduced 
others. The principal disadvantages 
seem to be a tendency to apply insuf- 
ficient water to wet the soil to the 
depth containing most of the roots, the 
lack of uniform distribution where low 
hanging branches are present, and the 
difficulty in moving the pipe in clean 
cultivated orchards where the soil is 
comparatively heavy. THE ENpD 
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CONTROLLED FERTILIZATION 


Californian meters fertilizer 
solution into irrigation water 


By F. LELAND ELAM 


RED FOOTE, supervisor at the 

Lemoneira Ranch near Santa Paula, 
Calif., has devised a method of making 
his own liquid fertilizer on the ranch 
and distributing it through irrigation 
water to his trees on an even basis. 

The water supply for the orchards 
is so arranged that each well and pump 
take care of a designated number of 
acres. Mr. Foote has erected a liquid 
fertilizer dispensing unit near each 
source of water. 

The unit is comprised of a wooden 
tank in which 100-pound sacks of am- 
monium nitrate or calcium nitrate, de- 
pending on which is needed, are 
dumped and mixed with water. Two 





Fred Focte checks solution in fertilizer 
tank. Fertilizer solution from tank is 
metered into water distribution pit shown 
in foreground. Water goes into three dif- 
ferent irrigation lines from tank or pit. 


battery boxes, one above the other, 
are placed in a chamber under the tank 
for metering the fertilizer solution to 
the irrigation water. The top box has 
a float in it, and this keeps the con- 
centrated fertilizer at the same level 
in the box no matter how much is in 
the tank. 

On one side of the battery box is 
mounted an aluminum swivel outlet 
onto which a small curved aluminum 
pipe is attached. By swinging the pipe 
up or down the amount of concentrate 
released from the tank is controlled. 
As the pipe is swung forward the liq- 
uid flows out into the second battery 
box which releases it into the irriga- 
tion water. 

The nitrate content of the orchards 
soils is determined once a month, so 
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that when it is time to irrigate the 
amount of nitrogen fertilizer to be put 
into the irrigation water can be ad- 
justed for a particular section of the 
orchard. The rate of flow of the fertil- 
izer generally varies from one-tenth to 
one-eighth gallon per miner’s inch of 
water. 


The tanks are designed to hold 
enough material for 24 hours’ use, 
thus requiring the mixing of a new 
concentrated solution each morning 
during irrigating periods. The pow- 
dered fertilizer is dumped into the 
tanks and stirred until dissolved in the 
water. It takes 100 pounds of fertilizer 
and 16 gallons of water to make 25 gal- 
lons of concentrated solution. 


Foote’s method eliminates the pos- 
sibility of trees getting too high a ni- 
trate content at one time, the trees 
receive an even distribution of fer- 
tilizer, there is no fertilizer waste, 
and the cost of labor for making ap- 
plication by machines is eliminated. 
Also, about 40 per cent saving is made 
in material. The rate of application is 
controlled by the irrigator. THE ENp 
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FRUIT PICKING BAG 


This Bag is designed to save fruit, holds one 
bushel and is comfortable on the picker. With 
its wide padded metal top rim, specially de- 
signed rope side fasteners, wide shoulder 
strap and spring tension back, this Bag far 
surpasses any bag on the market today. Sam- 
ple Bag $3.95 Postpaid. Send Dealer's name 
with order. We are interested in good dealers 
—several very profitable territories still avail- 
able. 
Mfg. by 


R. K. Canvas & Shade Co. 


Wenatchee, Washington 











Buy Good Used Heaters Now 


. while available as result of subdivi- 
sions of Southern Calif. Orange groves. 
Contact 
California Heater Co. 

1513 W. 2nd St., Pomona, California 
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and Control 
on all Electrified 
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MORE POWER TO THE AMERICAN FARMER through more electricity on the farm 





Ask for G-E Motors 
and Control 
on all Electrified 
Farm Equipment 
you buy! 

















AUTOMATIC PUMP PROVIDES “CITY WATER SERVICE” 





NEW TYPE IRRIGATION PUMP 
INCREASES COTTON YIELD 





Pump company representative checks new 


design deep well pump on Mr. Olsen’s farm. 


Mr. Eric N. Olsen of Fresno, ¢ 
fornia, sprinkler-irrigates his 75 acres ot 
cotton with new design deep well pumps 
“I've found that I get better use from 
the same amount of water since these 
new type pumps were installed, which 
means yield and 
profit,” says Mr. Olsen. 
pumps the water from 
wells and drive it through the pipes and 
out the sprinkler system at better than 
40 pounds pressure, all in one operation 


cali- 


increased additional 
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New Water System Delivers Plenty of Fresh Water 








for All Dairy Farm and House 


* 


hold Needs 











Mr. Porter is shown with his labor-saving water system. He gets 300 gallon per hour capacity 
with this pumping arrangement. 








This means no_ booster 
needed for sprinkling. 

Mr. Olsen’s pumps are of the deep 
well turbine type, but they have a special 
impeller mounted in the pump head at 
ground level. This impeller does the 
work that would otherwise require three 
four extra turbine bowls. These new 
sprinkler pumps are powered by de- 
pendable General Electric motors. For 
additional information check “deep well 
pump” on coupon. 


pumps are 


or 








OREGON FARMER DOUBLES GROSS WITH SPRINKLER IRRIGATION SYSTEM 


Mr. Carl Sande, Star Route, Forest 
Grove, Oregon, one of the most success- 
ful crop farmers in the region says: 
“I double my gross profits by using a 
sprinkler irrigation system”. Mr. Sande 
irrigates 30 acres of land from a creek 
with the pump shown below. This pump 
supplies 360 gallons per minute at 70 
pounds pressure. It is driven by a G-E 
close-coupled 20 hp motor. The motor is 





Sprinkler irrigation gives uniform distribution 
of fertilizer while irrigating. 
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protected by arugged G-E motor starter. 
A big advantage is that Mr. Sande can 
have automatic starting and stopping of 
his irrigation since the pump is also 
equipped with a G-E time switch. He 
can put it on a new setting last thing at 
night and go to bed with confidence that 
the G-E time switch will shut it off at 
the predetermined time. For information 
check “sprinkler system” on coupon. 





Mr. Sande adjusts valve to feed right amount 


of 


into water. 
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Mr. Alvan B. Porter and son Carl of 
Apulia, New York, never worry about 
having an adequate supply of fresh run- 
ning water available—their new fully- 
automatic water system provides “city 
water service” for all of their 55-acre 
dairy farm needs. As Mr. Porter says: 

“I'm thoroughly pleased with my 
pump’s operation and find it can take 
care of my barn and household needs 
without any strain. My cows have plenty 
of drinking water in front of them all 
the time. I hardly ever go near the pump 
—once in a while I look at the water- 
pressure gauge”. 

In addition to furnishing the daily 
water requirements for 28 head of live- 
stock, the Porters’ water system sup- 
plies drinking and household water for 
their 12 room house with inside bath. 

Powered by a G-E motor with built-in 
overload protection, this pump unit pro- 
vides ample water for cleaning barns, 
tractors, farm implements and the auto- 
mobiles. Mr. Porter washes his manure 
spreader every day and it still looks like 
new after three years of hard use. For 
more information check “water systems” 
on coupon below. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Section 330-1E, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

1 would like additional information on the 
following equipment. 

() Automatic Water System 

C] Irrigation Pump 

() Sprinkler System 

([.) How To Choose Your Motor 


NAME 
ADDRESS. — 
CITY 





STATE__ 
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ft is said that Isaac Newton 
while sitting under an apple 
tree was struck on the head 
by a falling apple. Thus he 
conceived the great truth 
of his Law of Gravitation. 


A FORUM ON THE HUMAN SIDE OF ORCHARDING 









Led by HENRY BAILEY STEVENS 


Are We “YOUR attempt to lift 
Promoting _ — _ get = to 

iscuss Culture may flat- 
Snobbery? ter us,” writes William 
B., from Coral Gables, Fla., “but I 
wonder! From my observation of nu- 
merous cocktail and tea parties on the 
subject, I’m afraid that, if you succeed- 
ed, you would turn a lot of honest fruit 
growers into prize snobs!” 

Just as I was preparing to answer 
this disheartening comment, along 
came the best possible reply in a letter 
from one of the leading growers in the 
East, E. Stuart Hubbard of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.: 


“TO LINGER in an apple 
orchard in full bloom is an 

experience that deeply af- 
Orchard fects many people. Our own 
awareness of the workings of nature 
through sunshine; associated varieties 
offering their pollen to bees in warmer 
air and to bumblebees when the chill 
breezes blow; the escape from frost in 
the fresh clearing, all awaken joys, ex- 
pectation of fruit in Fall, faith in the 
hope of nature’s co-operation with our 
efforts. The experiences of many who 
have never before seen and smelled 
such loveliness almost overcome their 
power of expression—so full of wonder 
and musings are their awakened senses. 

“To share our apple bloom with the young 
people in our Sunday school when our own 
were growing to love the spiritual and the 
beautiful, we arranged to have the lesson and 
service under the apple blossoms at the crest of 
the hill—the clear-cut Fishkill Mountains to 
the south, the long ridge of the Shawangunks 
beyond the Hudson to the west, the faint blue 
of the lofty Catskills to the north. A portable 
melodeon blended its tones with the young 
voices in ‘Fairest Lord Jesus’ and other ap- 
propriate hymns. Picnic sandwiches and 
toasted sausages added to the feeling of youth- 
ful joy and companionship. 

“Later on, for several years on Rogation 
Sunday, an invitation was given to the congre- 
gation to meet on this hill under the apple 
blossoms at eventide for the old English custom 
of blessing the crops. The Episcopal priest. 
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Service 
in the 


preceded by the crucifer and the choir leader, 
all garbed in white vestments, came through 
the orchard to the circle of standing people 
who joined in the service and the singing. 

“Such experiences seem to lift people for a 
time out of the routine rut of prosaic, burden- 
some things. The sharing of our natural 
beauties with our neighbors brings its rewards 
of appreciation and friendship.”’ 

Mr. Hubbard’s testimony is certainly 
fresh confirmation that there are hidden 
values in our orchards for Church, 
School, and Home. Maybe as we ven- 
ture into these fields, we shall find that 
even the “snobs” prove human like the 
rest of us. Those of you who have also 
discovered “windfalls” such as these 
are urged to write and tell us about 
them. 


TV or IF THIS is to be a true 
Not TY forum, the chairman must 

no longer do all the talking. 
You people out there will naturally be 
taking over. And here is your oppor- 
tunity. Edna Turner of Quincy, Mass., 
desperately plumps this question at us: 

“I'd like to know what other fruit growing 
families think about T-V programs and what 
we can do about them. They have brought 
orize fighting right into our home, along with 
Cadena shows and the cheapest sort of melo- 
drama. Their commercials constantly step over 
the bounds of good taste. I don’t believe the 
flicker is good for our eyes, nor most of the 
subject-matter for our minds. But when I put 
my foot down and try to limit our family’s use 
of television, the children find excuses and slip 
away to the neighbors where they can watch 
the screen without check. How can we maintain 
any decent Christian standards when this 
stuff pollutes the air?”’ 

Constructive suggestions are in order 
as to what Mrs. Turner and other per- 
plexed parents can do. How have you 
met the question in your own home? 
Perhaps also T-V enthusiasts will want 
to debate the basic attitude and argue 
that this new medium will improve, 
rather than impoverish, the good life. 
Please let us hear from you. Address 
us in care of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
Willoughby, Ohio Tue Enp 
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THIS YEAR 
Insure your 


PEACH 


THE tne 
2-PROCESS 


tne 


STA-FRESH 






The S1a-Fresu Peach Waxing Process 
is an exclusive FMC “patent applied 
for” contribution to the peach growing 
industry. Applied with a Sta-Fresu 
applicator STa-FRESH wax forms a thin 
invisible film that reduces shrinkage, 
retains that fresh-picked look and most 
important, preserves practically all of 
the original flavor and weight. The 
StTa-FRESH process used in conjunction 
with an FMC Stericooler enables grow- 
ers to pick their crop at its full ripeness, 
ship much farther with confidence that 
they will get top prices — that's real 
profit insurance. 


STERICOOLER 


STERICOOLER is the registered name of 
FMC'’s specially designed and factory 
manufactured pre-cooling and hydro- 
cooling equipment. The FMC Sreri- 
COOLER is a completely self-contained 
unit available as a portable or station- 
ary installation. Field heat is quickly 
reduced to 40 degrees in minutes by an 
ice water bath as the open top baskets 
of peaches pass through the FM( 
STERICOOLER. A sterilizing agent arrests 
decay-causing fungus and micro- 
organisms during the cooling process 
When an FMC Srericoo.er is used 
fruit may be left on the trees up to ‘ 
days longer resulting in extra tonnage. 
extra flavor, extra size which invari- 
ably brings extra bonus prices. You 
can't beat the dual-protection of FMC s 
processes to insure profits ! 


Write for complete details today 


FLORIDA 
fe 


DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 








46 


“| pee PEACH WAX 
; APPLICATOR 


PROFITS 


LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
21 
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BETTER 


FRUIT BOXES 
From 


WABASH 





Ya Bu. Boxket 


These sturdy extra heavy corru- 
gated Boxkets pack like a basket, 
use present owned equipment, 
and produce an undisturbed 
bulge face pack. They eliminate 
cushions, caps, labels and also 
rim cut and stave cut of fruit. 
When you tear off the perforated 
liner top you have a perfect bulge 
face pack. The Boxkets, in bushel 
and )% bushel cost less, save stor- 
age space and stack and truck 
well. y are available in color 
and can be special printed for 


you. . 





Jumble Pack Bu. 


Many large operators also like 
these jumble pack boxes that 
come in Susheed aul 6 bushel 
sizes. They are sturdy, attractive 
and easy to handle. 


Inquire about Boxes for Bagged 


Apples. Also ask for information 


DURHAM 
CONTAINER CO. 
2002 E. Pettigrew St. 
Durham, N. C. 


or 


WABASH FIBRE BOX CO. 
2000 N. 19th St. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
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irvin Grave, Clarksville, Ark, has been trigating for three succcesive years frome this recervelr on hie 


frvit farm. The peach orchard is in the background and the packing sheds are in back of the orchard. 


IRRIGATION WATER SUPPLIES 


Arkansas growers plan expanded reservoir construction 
program in order to avert future drought disasters 


By EARL J. ALLEN 
University of Arkansas 


F last two years of drought in 
Arkansas has intensified the efforts 
of fruit growers in this state to provide 
supplemental irrigation for fruit crops. 
While supplemental irrigation is not a 
new development in Arkansas, interest 
has been rather sporadic until the last 
two years. Now, however, interest is at 
a high stage and development of addi- 
tional irrigation plans is limited pri- 
marily by the availability of water. 

Perhaps the greatest inducement for 
irrigation came last year when con- 
tinued dry weather during the last 
part of May and June and through early 
July delayed the maturity of early 

. A good rain fell during the 
first part of July and not only brought 
on the maturity of early peaches, but 
hastened the maturity of the late crop 
so that growers were compelled to 
harvest and market their entire pro- 
duction over a period of about three 
weeks when, normally, the maturity of 
our various major varieties would ex- 
tend over a six-weeks period. 

While Arkansas can be considered 
as well supplied with water resources, 
most of this is not available to the 
fruit grower, who is generally located 


1. 9R? 
Leas 





One of twe coal strip pits used by Taylor Landthrip, Clarksville, as a source of water for his peaches. 


on rolling uplands or in hill sections. 

A small number of fruit growers are 
located in the Arkansas and Mississippi 
river bottoms or delta lands. In these 
areas obtaining water is generally a 
very simple matter of sinking sand- 
points to a depth of 20 to 25 feet to ob- 
tain as much water as is necessary. 
Occasionally, a well must be bored to a 
depth of 75 or 100 feet to obtain water. 

In the upland sections wells must be 
drilled to depths of 500 to 1,000 feet 
before reaching water in sufficient sup- 
ply for irrigation. The cost of such deep 
wells is prohibitive at this time. 

In the Clarksville area a few growers 
have utilized old abandoned coal mining 
strip pits as a source of water supply. 
Unfortunately, while there are many 
of these strip pits, very few of them are 
near orchards. 

The most feasible source of water for 
most of the fruit growers in this state 
will be constructed reservoirs. A num- 
ber of these is being utilized at present 
and a much larger number is being 
constructed. With annual rainfall vary- 
ing from 40 to 50 inches in the state, 
well located and properly constructed 
reservoirs will store water from our 
generally heavy winter and spring 
rains for use during the later growing 
season. THe EnpD 
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The Summer the 
Rio Grande 
Went Dry 


lt was as though the <itrus trees 
realized the growers’ despera- 
tion, for they survived in spite of 
substandard water applications 


we is a factor of prime im- 
portance in crop production, es- 
pecially in a semiarid area. When 
drought strikes and regular sources of 
irrigation water dry up, growers of most 
crops are in real trouble. 

That is the situation which con- 
fronted many farmers in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley last summer when 
prolonged drought caused extensive 
losses to ranchers, row-crop farmers, 
and orchardists; and finally dried up 
the lower reaches of the Rio Grande. 

Crop losses due to the shortage of 
water ran into the millions of dollars, 
and large sums of money were expended 
in developing new (emergency) sources 
of water. 


Thousands of Wells Drilled 


Well drilling became the business of 
the times, and thousands of wells were 
sunk into the water-bearing sands and 
gravel beds of the Rio Grande of 
yesteryear. Farmers and townfolk 
alike soon became conscious that there 
is such a thing as quality in water. 
Wells and pumping units ranging in 
cost from a few hundred dollars (for 
home. use) to units costing as much as 
$15,000 were installed. 

The salt content of water from these 
wells varied from less than a ton per 
acre foot (almost like river water) to 
more than six tons. The boron content 
of the well water varied from less than 
one-quarter part per million to more 
than six p.p.m. 

In desperation, many orchardists 
and nurserymen used substandard 
(class 3) waters on their trees. Re- 
markably few trees were lost as a 
result of the water shortage, and there 
is little evidence of salt and boron in- 
jury. Some orchardists realized ex- 
cellent profits in spite of the drought, 
and the set of fruit is exceptionally 
heavy this spring. 

The rains finally came in late August, 
and more than a million acre feet of 
good water was stored behind Falcon 
(International) Dam. More water could 
have been stored from the August 
flood on the Rio Grande had the Falcon 
project been completed at the time. 
The control gates have now been in- 
stalled, and a reservoir capable of 
holding more than four million acre 
feet of water is now ready.—W. H. 
Friend, Assoc. Co. Agt., Citriculture 
JUNE, 1954 








Contra weeds in leaty crops with CHLORO- IPC 


This photograph shows a bountiful, profitable harvest . . . all spinach, no weeds 
Chloro-IPC was responsible for the excellent weed control in the above crop, and 
gtowers are finding Chloro-IPC effective on other leafy crops 
The benefits of Chloro-IPC extend beyond maximum crop yield. Tremendous 
savings in the cost of hand-weeding are realized as well as relief from labor shortages 
Your trial use of Chloro-IPC is suggested for the following leafy plantings 


Spinach Upland Cress Leaf Lettuce Romaine 
Kale Cauliflower Celery Parsley 
Collards Broccoli Chicory Dandelion 
Hanover Salad Greens Head Lettuce’ Escarole Cabbage 


Chloro-IPC dosages range from 1 quart per acre in winter on sandy soils of the east 
coast to 8 quarts per acre on inland mucks in summer 

Both soil type and temperature influence dosage. Lower temperatures and lighter 
soils need only small dosage while higher temperature and heavy or organic soils 
need higher dosage. Moderate rainfall is beneficial in improving and prolonging 
the herbicidal effectiveness 

Apply Chloro-IPC at the ume of planting or wnanpieilial but in any case to bare 
soil before weed seeds germinate 

For further information on Chloro-IPC, contact your pesticide dealer 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
OWE GATEWAY CENTER - PITTSOURGH 22 PENNSYLVANIA 





DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Boston * New York * St. Louis 
Minneopolis * New Orieons * Dallas * Houston © Pittsburgh * Philadelphio * San Francisco 


CHLORO-IPC FOR VEGETABLES, FRUIT AND FOREST NURSERIES, COTTON, FIELD LEGUMES, SEED GRASSES 














Insist on [fie 


Irrigation Pump Units 
for Your Pasture or Orchard 


Last year the Hale Py ne Unit at right saved 
the dairy business that depended on the 26 acre 


oe aes uastirdinea Glee 

Whatever the size of your Pasture, 
Groveyoucan depend ons HALE UNIT token 
it 





Write today for full istermation on Hale Irrigation 
Pumpieg Units. Please state No. of acres and source 
of water avoilable. 


IRRIGATION DIVISION 


HALE FIRE een oe 

















Innrigate to 
PREVENT FROST DAMAGE 


Michigan berry growers turned to ir- 
rigation after all other methods failed 


By JERRY H. MANDIGO 


UR very good and unusual luck of 

not having a serious spring frost 
for the last three years has proven a 
handicap for writing an article on Frost 
Prevention. This leaves us with only 
one choice and that is to review our 
experiences during earlier seasons when 
we had frequent killing frost and to add 
the research findings of Professor E. A. 
Kidder of the department of agricul- 
tural engineering, Michigan State Col- 
lege. 

Over the years the small fruit grow- 
ers of southwestern Michigan had 
tried all the frost prevention theories 
from smudge pots to helicopters. The 
results of all of these trials were pain- 
fully similar in one respect. They were 
all failures. 

The period 1948 through 1950 estab- 
lished some sort of record for numerous 
and damaging‘frests during the straw- 


The author, JERRY H. MANDIGO, is district 
horticultural agent at Paw Paw, Mich. 


berry blooming period. The bright 
side of this otherwise gloomy picture 
was the fact that our southwestern 
Michigan growers gained valuable 
experience in frost prevention. 


Sprinklers Used 


In 1948 after deciding the infra-red 
frost prevention machine was too ex- 
pensive, several local growers decided 
to try water again as a means of pre- 
venting frost. Earlier attempts to use 
water included use of high pressure 
spray machines, wetting of soil just 
before a frosty period, and the use of 
sprinkler irrigation for short periods 
during frosty nights. 

During 1948 Don Piper of Bangor ob- 
served that even the fringe area con- 
tinually covered by the rotating sprink- 
lers did not freeze but that nearly all 
blossoms were frozen only two or three 
feet beyond the irrigated area. This 
prompted Don and others to use small 
capacity sprinklers (5.8 gal. per minute 
at 35 pounds pressure) in 1949. 

Four severe frosts occurred in the 


spring of 1949, thus giving us an ex- 
cellent opportunity to test the ef- 
fectiveness of irrigation as a means of 
preventing frost damage to straw- 
berries. Each of these ffosts increased 
in severity until the final night when 
the temperature dropped to 23° in 
most patches. Ice up to one-half inch 
in thickness formed on blossoms and 
leaves, but no damage was done to the 
bloom where continual irrigation was 
used throughout the cold periods. 

The information obtained in 1948 
and during the first three frosts of 
1949 was passed on to growers by means 
of radio. Thus, by the time of the final 
and most severe frost in 1949, nearly 
every strawberry irrigation system in 
southwestern Michigan was in opera- 
tion. 


Observe These Suggestions 


By the end of this frosty period 1948- 
50 the growers had pooled their ex- 
periences and arrived at the following 
suggestions: 

1) Use small-capacity sprinklers but 
cover all areas of the field. 

2) Start irrigating when the tempera- 
ture gets down to 34°. 

3) Continue to apply water until the 
temperature has risen above 32°. 

(Many growers feel they should ap- 
ply water until the ice coating has all 
melted.) 

4) Use water from the well or lake 








REPLACES 


3 OTHER 


TOOLS! 


Marden duplex 


COVER CROP CUTTER 





Set in tandem, with angle for 5 foot wide maximum cultivating effect. 


This one tool replaces mowers, harrows and chippers. 
It's a fact. No damage to roots, fruit or limbs. It mows— 
for sure. Set at an angle, it also cultivates without de- 
stroying the cover crop. AND it replaces chippers be- 
cause it cuts up and mulches pruning brush—any left 
does not interfere with its mowing and cultivating ac- 
tion. One prominent user with four tractors and four mow- 
ing machines, once he saw what the Marden Duplex 
would do, sent the mowing machines and three tractors 
back to the barn! Write us about your problem, giving 
make and model of tractor. 


Marden Manufacturing ((ompany 


AUBURNDALE, FLORIDA 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 








The Marden Duplex works even in rough ground. Here it is set fora 10 foot 
single cut. May be set with or without angle. 
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as water temperature has little or no 
effect on frost prevention. 

5) Use an air thermostat wired to an 
alarm to awaken the grower when the 
outside temperature reaches the danger 
point. 

6) Predetermine temperature dif- 
ferences between your yard and the 
lowest point in your strawberry bed. 

7) Set up and test run your irriga- 
tion system before danger of frost 
damage. Making corrections during a 
frosty night are most unpleasant. 


Experiments Continue 


As indicated earlier, our lack of frost 
during the strawberry blooming period 





FROST-RESISTANT STRAWBERRIES 


bp aseg seen Premier strawberry plants grown 
by Robert Buskirk, Paw Paw, Mich., hove 
shown a remarkable resistance to freezing tem- 
peratures. 

The period May 4 through May 12, 1954, pro- 
duced the longest series of freezing temperatures 
during May ever recorded by officiel weather 
stations in southwestern Michigan. Average loss 
in unprotected fields probably exceeded 50 per 
cent of the blossoms in this area which produces 
about 10,000 acres of strawberries. However, 
the cold resistance of the virus-free strain of 
Premier was almost unbelievable. 

Beb planted the virus-free plants on some low 
river bottom land near the Paw Paw River which 
had never before grown strawberries and thus did 
not contain contaminating di and insects 

He dug all his strawberry plants this spring, 
with the exception of two rows of everbearing 
and two rows of the virus-free Premier, left for 
yield trials. 

Official temperature the morning of May 10 
at Paw Paw was 29° F. That the temperature 
dropped much lower where the virus-free plants 
are growing was indicated by the soil in an ad- 
joining field which was frozen one-half inch deep. 

Blossoms and buds in the everbearing rows 
apparentiy were 100 per cent killed. A careful 
check of buds in the virus-free Premier rows 
showed about five per cent of the flowers and 
buds frozen; the remainder appeared to be in 
excellent condition. 

if this resistance to frost damage continues, 
it should greatly enhance the already desirable 
characteristics of this virus-free strain of Premier 
straw berries.— Jerry H. Mandigo, District Hort. Agent, 
Paw Paw, Mich. 








in the last three years has prevented 
further grower experience. During that 
time, however, Professor Kidder has 
continued to experiment with irriga- 
tion as a means of preventing frost 
damage. The absence of spring frost 
made it necessary for Professor Kidder 
to use tender peppers, tomatoes, squash, 
and sweet corn during the heavy frost 
of mid-October. 

Based on this experimental work 
Kidder recommends that sprinklers be 
designed to make one complete circle 
at least every 20 seconds. He feels it is 
best to continue to apply water until 
all ice is melted. His experience also 
showed that as little as .15 inch of 
water per hour was enough to prevent 
frost damage. THE ENp 
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* Better Disease Control 
* Cleaner, Smoother Fruit 
* Better Quality, Higher yields 





In fungicides, as in everything else, you get what you pay for! 
CAPTAN, year after year, delivers the goods in the form of 
higher yields of fruit with top quality finish. 


You can count on CAPTAN 50-W to do the job. A Stauffer 
product — the sure way to be sure! 


“Stauffer-guanranteed by tle name / 


Se TAN ee ie ee ee 0 OED PAD Te PER ER 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


380 Madison‘Avenue, New York, N.Y 
221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, III 


Houston, Texas 


gtauffer 


uct 


Apopka, Florida 








PACE SETTERS 
in 
TaTey Wilels 
PUMPS 


AT MALABAR FARM 


The GORMAN-RUPP Co. Fits OHIO 
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For higher yields, bet- 
ter-sized fruit .. . it pays to use 
only the best—Skinner sprinklers. 




















Skinner offers you a complete line, uniform 
coverage, dependability, long life—and over fifty years 
of engineering “know-how”. Skinner sprinklers are rug- 
gedly constructed of precision-made brass, bronze and 
stainless steel parts—are designed to meet every water- 
ing requirement. 

THE SKINNER IRRIGATION CO. 


IRRIGATION 
doesn't cost 


—IT PAYS! 


. 101 Canal $t., Trey, Obie 


FREE catalog on complete 







PIONEER AND LEADER INIRRIGATION FOR OVER A HALF CENTURY 





SUMMER 


SOIL MOISTURE 
Where does it come from? 


By W. W. MAGILL 
University of Kentucky 


Cue 15 years ago the horticulture 
department of the Land-Grant Col- 
leges of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan held a two-day summer 
general clinic in Michigan, with one 
day being spent at the Graham sub- 
station at Grand Rapids, Mich. (I had 
invited myself to join the clinic.) At 
that time, one of the experiments under 
observation at the substation was a soil 
moisture test in a young cherry orchard 
to show that clean cultivation was the 
proper orchard management to hold 
soil moisture as compared to a low 
growing green cover crop. 

The man in charge of the experiment 
reported that they could not account 
for the results they were getting, for in 
all the replications the plots in the low- 
growing green cover crop showed more 
moisture, by analysis, than the dust 
mulch plots were showing. As I recall, 
no one from the four states could give 
a satisfactory explanation—they even 
doubted the ability of the soil techni- 
cians in running the moisture per cents. 

As early as the dry year of 1930, I 
had a demonstration in an Elberta 
peach orchard near Paducah, Ky., 
where we were comparing a dust mulch 
with a cover crop of common lespedeza 
(a low growing legume). We had no 
rain from late May until after peach 
harvest. At three-week intervals I took 
soil moisture samples at nine-, 18-, 
and 27-inch depths. The ground was so 
dry at even the 27-inch depth that the 
soil would not cling to a soil auger. 
The peaches sized to two and one- 
quarter inches and up where we had 
the green cover crop, and were under 
two inches on the dust mulch plots. 


It’s Called Condensation 


About 1942, while attending a winter 
meeting of the Indiana Horticultural 
Society, I heard the head of the 
agronomy department of Purdue Uni- 
versity give a simple but scientific 
answer to the summer moisture ques- 
tion—condensation. He claimed no part 
in finding the answer, saying that 
it was found out in the Odessa wheat 
area of Russia, two years after World 
War I, but that the Russian report was 
not translated in our language until 
about 20 years later. 

The speaker turned to a glass pitcher 
of water on the desk and ran his finger 
through the drops of water on the 
pitcher. He called our attention to the 
galvanized pipe in a deep well on a hot 
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Five-year-old peach tree which has been grown 
under Ladine clover cover crop for five years. 


August day when the pump was 
operating—how drops of water would 
be showing on the outside of the water 
pipe. Also, how as country barefoot 
boys, if we walked down the dusty 
country road at 9:00 PM, we would 
burn our feet in the hot road dust; but 
we had enough country boy sense to 
walk on the cool dew on the grass. 

During the dry season of 1953 in 
Kentucky, on plots covered with La- 
dino clover which was mowed in May 
and July and left on the soil as a mulch 
and with the green crop growing up 
through the mulch, Elberta peaches 
sized to two and one-quarter to two 
and one-half inches. No rain fell from 
late May through August. This field 
was sufficiently fertile to produce 2,000 
pounds of Burley tobacco per acre, 
80 bushels of corn, or, in terms of cotton 
language, 1)% bales per acre. 


Better Try This 

Before you definitely draw a con- 
clusion that my moisture ideas are all 
crazy, may I offer a suggestion that you 
personally conduct a simple demon- 
stration test on your orchard. If your 
land is too poor to grow a green cover 
crop in dry weather, try to help out 
your own local cause by applying 1,000 
pounds per acre of a complete fer- 
tilizer—such as a 12-12-12 analysis. 
You may need a ton per acre. 

Sure, this fertilizer will cost you some 
money, but it is not nearly as expensive 


as a crop of peaches under two inches 


at harvest. Many peach and apple 
feed roots will be found growing in the 
top few inches of soil under a mulch or 
low growing green cover crop where 
roots are not destroyed by cultivation. 

To my way of thinking, condensation 
of moisture from the air (or dew) may 
account for two or three inches of 
moisture per month during June, July, 
and August, and that the tiny peach 
and apple rootlets “drink up” this 
moisture each evening and night to the 
extent that our peaches take on a two 
and one-quarter to two and three- 
quarter inch size at harvest. THe ENp 
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FLEX-O-SEAL 


PORTABLE IRRIGATION PIPE 
Saves time, power, labor, fittings 








used 


EXCLUSIVELY 


on the 


GEHRING FARMS 





QUICK-ACTION, Flexible 
Coupling reduces friction loss. 
Also enables you to lay pipe 
faster, take it up faster . . . and 
disconnect any section without 
disturbing the balance of the line. 
Flexible pressure-sealed joint 
makes pipe adaptable to rolling 
ground with fewer tees, fittings. 
Built to last—pre-tested at 250 
lbs. hydrostatic pressure. 
Aluminum or Galvanized in 3 
4, 5, 6 or 8-inch diameter. 





Write for FREE booklet, 
name of nearest dealer. AL Cee 


CHICAGO METAL MFG. CO. 


° Chicago 32, Illinois 








A FRIEND »¥ezexate IN YOUR ORCHARD 


RE fru BETTER f r ‘ ' BETTER 


AIRMATE 
BLOWER 


cr ~ 
‘ Please send me your catalogs | 
| () orchard sprayers [_) row crop sprayers | 
l NAME ! 
MANUFACTURING CO., INC. “°"* “en 
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Set the pace for Performance 


More farmers use Rain 
Birds than any other 
sprinklers. Why? Rain 
Birds’ simplicity of de- 
No. sign and unexcelled 
40 performance answer 
today’s irrigation re- 
quirements. For your protection look 
for the name “RAIN BIRD” on the 
sprinklers you buy. 





Be sure the sprinkling system you 
get fits your needs exactly. 


Our research and planning department is at 
your service. Consult us without obligation. 


Member Sprinkler irrigation Ass'n. 








NATIONAL RAIN BIRD 
SALES & ENGINEERING CORP 


RAINY SPRINKLER SALES 





NEw 
Portable Orchard 
Sprinkler Mounts 


me iaynrase 


COUPLING 
PORTABLE 
IRRIGATION 
SYSTEMS 








quantity and quality of yield... reduce laber 
and water cests! 


An exclusive McDowell devel b 
new erchase sprinkler mounts Arma 


le ri 20° hi 
As part of 8 McDowell Coupling Portable 
provide more 
a orc ytert ne wich worthwhile 


ap es el igen 
B MAIL COUPON for details! J 


Please send details on Orchard Irrigation. 
‘Address 
: City 








Zone__ State = 


McDOWELL MANUFACTURING co 


SBURGH 
Meamt A 
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TWO-YEAR 
DROUGHT DAMAGE 


States hit hardest by drought 
report the extent of damage 


; vee ground water supplies, 
loss of vigor, and in some cases death 
of trees resulted from the two-year 
drought of 1952 and 1953. Reports from 
many states show that fruit trees, the 
last to be affected by drowght because of 
their extensive and deep root systems, 
were hard hit in some areas. 

C. W. Ellenwood, secretary, Ohio 
State Horticultural Society, reports 
that the drought of 1953 reduced the 
vigor of peach and apple trees in Ohio. 
Buds are generally weaker than normal, 
but the concentration of higher amounts 
of nitrates in the soil may help to offset 
the apparent low vigor of the trees. 
Ohio fruit growers are becoming vitally 
interested in irrigation and where water 
is available there will be an increase in 
irrigated fruit acreage. Otherwise, farm 
ponds and mulching the trees are both 
much in order, Ellenwood said. 


Illinois Turns to Irrigation 

Harold J. Hartley, secretary, Illinois 
Fruit Council, reports a very consider- 
able effect by the drought on orchard 
and small-fruit plantings in Illinois. 
However, he states, it seems that most 
fruit trees came through without any 
severe effects and indications were for a 
fairly full bloom this season. He reports 
that southern Illinois growers are be- 
coming greatly interested in irrigation 
and a large number of systems have 
been installed. The greatest problem is 
that most of the small ponds and lakes 
are at a very low level, and if there is 
no rainfall it is quite probable that there 
will not be enough water to do any ap- 
preciable irrigating. 


Kentucky Water Supplies Nil 

In Kentucky, W. W. Magill, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Kentucky State Horti- 
cultural Society, reports that the soils 
throughout the state are relatively dry 
below the 10-inch depth. During the 
last six months of 1953 in Kentucky 
there was a shortage of nine inches of 
rain. Up until April 10, 1954, there was 
another shortage of over four inches. 
Many wells and springs throughout the 
state that have been a regular supply of 
family and livestock water are now dry. 

As a result of the drought, many low 
dead branches are becoming apparent 
that in 1953 produced a good crop of 
either apples or peaches. Where pos- 
sible, Kentucky growers are applying a 
mulch and will also mow cover crops 
and leave them on top of the land for a 
mulch. Several growers will irrigate 
their strawberry fields, after having 
found last year that a one and one-half- 


inch application of water during the 
harvest doubled berry yields. 


Tennessee to Study Water Resources 


A. N. Pratt, Tennessee state horti- 
culturist and secretary of the state hor- 
ticultural society, reports that in inter- 
preting results of the 1953 drought it 
should be remembered that the sum- 
mer of 1952 was also very dry and that 
trees in Tennessee had already been 
damaged by severe cold in the fall of 
1950 and the spring of 1951. 

On the whole, mortality of most fruit 
trees has not been excessively heavy 
but in a number of orchards this spring 
growers have found that many of the 
shaded and less favored lower scaffold 
limbs are dead or practically lifeless. 
One result of the 1953 drought on peach 
trees was observed in mid-March this 
year when frost took most of the buds 
of early blooming varieties. The upper 
half of 12- to 16-inch shoots, usually 
ample length for a well-spread bloom, 
were bare of bloom buds and many leaf 
buds were either dead or retarded. 

It is hard to tell just where drought 
damage stops in Tennessee. Orchard 
soils, for instance, may show drought 
effects for several years; drought, plus 
high temperatures, burned out sod cov- 
ers and probably much of the humus in 
the topsoil. The Tennessee State Hor- 
ticultural Society has requested the 
governor to appoint a commission to- 
study the distribution of water re- 
sources with a view to legislation which 
would reserve an equitable share for 
agricultural use. 

W. R. Martin, Jr., secretary, Mis- 
souri State Horticultural Society, re- 
ports that tree loss due to the drought 
has not been great, although one or- 
chard reported 15 to 40 per cent loss of 
trees in 1953. Loss of fruit size was 
heavy and trees are weak. Missouri will 
need above-average rainfall this spring 
and summer for an average fruit crop. 
Most of the state has had less than two 
inches of rain from last August up until 
April of this year, and many areas since 
last May. 

In Iowa, Glenn Raines, secretary, 
Iowa Fruit Growers Association, re- 
ports the subsoil over most of the state 
is very dry. If the subsoil remains dry, 
it is feared that the bloom and the set 
may be light. 


Kansas Digging Wells 
In Kansas, where water supply per- 
mits, growers are digging wells, install- 
ing pumps, and preparing for sprinkler 
irrigation. Locations in the Kaw, Mis- 
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souri, and Arkansas river valley areas 
allow greater use of sprinklers. Kansas 
State Horticultural Society Secretary 
William G. Amstein reports that losses 
in strawberry plantings have been 
greater proportionally than in tree fruit 
plantings. However, he said, some indi- 
vidual orchards have suffered large loss- 
es. Whether this is due to site and soil 
differences or management is not al- 
ways clear. Low winter temperatures in 
previous years show up a greater injury 
in drought years. 


Arkansas Berries Suffer 

In Arkansas, Earl J. Allen, extension 
horticulturist and secretary of the state 
horticultural society, reports the acre- 
age of st awberries to be harvested in 
1954 will be about 6,000 acres compared 
to 8,500 in 1953 and approximately 
16,000 in 1952. The decrease is prac- 
tically all from drought effects of the 
last two years. In addition, a produc- 
tion of 50 or 60 per cent of normal is ex- 
pected from this year’s acreage. Beds 
are very thin, with many skips. 

Two successive years of drought have 
left commercial peach trees in Arkansas 
in a weakened condition. Growers esti- 
mate losses of trees varying from five 
to 10 per cent with state average prob- 
ably about six per cent directly due to 
drought effect. 

Louisiana Installing Irrigation 

In Louisiana, Julian C. Miller, head 
of horticultural research at Louisiana 
State University, reports that as a re- 
sult of the drought more than half of 
Louisiana’s peach growers are now in- 
stalling some type of irrigation. In ad- 
dition, many strawberry growers are 
getting their irrigation systems in shape 
so that they can obtain maximum yields. 

In Oklahoma, Frank Cross, head of 
the department of horticulture Okla- 
homa A & M College, reports that 
emergency watering has in most cases 
prevented the loss of trees in the west- 
ern part of the state where the drought 
has been most severe. 


Texas to Plant in Wetter Areas 

Professor F. R. Brison of the depart- 
ment of horticulture at Texas A and M 
College, reports that peach and pecan 
trees in Texas have been most directly 
affected by the drought. Current crops 
have been reduced and the vitality of 
trees impaired. In extreme cases the 
trees have died. Even in east Texas 
where rainfall is higher and normally 
sufficient, trees have suffered. 

Texas growers are thinking more and 
more about locating orchards only on 
soils that have good moisture-holding 
capacity or on sites that have some de- 
gree of natural sub-irrigation. Wider 
spacing of trees and the use of soil im- 
proving crops to increase the fertility 
and the moisture-holding capacity of 
the soil are receiving more and more 
attention. Tre Enp 
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Yes,money Eile 
sure grows [a 
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on trees 
when you 


USE....- 
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TRIANGLE BRAND COPPER SULPHATE BORDEAUX MIXTURE 
gives added assurance of a yield of quality fruits that means extro 
profits to you. It controls fire blight on apple and pear, Mycosphaerello 
leaf spot of pear, peach leaf curl, black knot of plum and prune, 
brown rot and leaf spot of plum and prune, leaf blight and fruit spot 
of quince, leaf spots of currants and gooseberries, downy mildew 

of grape, black rot of grape, and powdery mildew of grape 





Control POND SCUM and 
ALGAE with Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulphate. Write to- 
day for information on how 
it can help you maintain 
healthy water conditions. 


For more than 50 years, prosperous commercial growers have obtained 
better yields at less cost by using TRIANGLE BRAND COPPER 
SULPHATE to protect their fruit crops. We recommend that you 

do the same. 











SEND TODAY FOR OUR AGRICULTURAL BULLETINS GIVING 
DETAILED INFORMATION ON HOW TO USE TRIANGLE BRAND 
COPPER SULPHATE AND BASIC COPPER SULPHATE. 
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SURE-FLO 


ALUMINUM SUCTION LINES 


ARE LONGER LASTING, 
LIGHTER WEIGHT, 
LOWER COST 
Easier to handle than hose or any other 
type of suction pipe. 


PERFECTION SPRINKLER CO. 
2077 $. State $t., Box 963 Ann Arbor, Michigan Elbow 
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Cut your 
spray costs 
with parathion 
—the most 
economical 
insecticide 

for your 

fruit and 
vegetable 
crops. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


New York 20, N.Y 
















For effec- 
tive spray- 
ing at any pres- 
sure from 30 to ‘% 
800 pounds. Rug- 
gedly built. Balanced 
for easier handling. 
Adjustable from straight 

stream to cone spray. Long life tips. 
Write for Bulletin 65. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
3278 Randolph Street * 








Bellwood, Minois 
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SAVED BY A WELL 
(Continued from page 11) 


intuition. “Finish up the drilling,” she 
said. 

So down they went, and at 1,407 feet 
their eight-inch well came in strong. On 
September 1 a Fairbanks Morse deep 
well turbine pump driven by a 60 h.p. 
electric motor began to pour forth 
water into Atlas quick-coupling port- 
able aluminum pipe. The No. 40 low 
angle Rainbird sprinklers began to 
quench the thirst of the soil. The only 
fruit left to irrigate were the winter 
varieties of apples. 


Salvaged Crop 

“Mind you, we had already lost 20 
acres of strawberries, 10 acres of peach- 
es, and all my fall varieties of apples 
such as Jonathans, Red Delicious, and 
Grimes,” said Fred. “We applied 18 
inches of water per acre to the winter 
apples from September 1 to October 10. 
They responded and grew remarkably 
well and we were able to salvage 
$25,000 worth of apples which would 
have been lost without the well.” 

With the success of well number one 
in Barry County it wasn’t long before 
wells two and three were started and 
finished at Vollenweider Orchards at 
Seymour, Mo. The second well came in 
at 1,225 feet and the third at 1,450 feet. 

Each well cost in the neighborhood 
of $15,000 with an extra $5,000 for pipe 
and sprinklers. Total investment in 
irrigation for 120 acres at Exeter and 
300 acres at Seymour runs close to 
$60,000. ‘““The drought of 1952 hurt us 
badly,” says Fred. “If we had not put 
the wells in we would have been out of 
business.” 

Selection of the spot where the wells 


were drilled was made for convenience - 


in irrigating the orchards. In Seymour 
one well irrigates two orchards more 
than one-half mile apart. One of these 
orchards consists of 100 acres and it is 
pruned, sprayed, and irrigated by a 
team of four men. Irrigation is started 
when the soil moisture gets down to 
50 per cent saturation. 

“We never want to get behind,” he 
said, “since we found that under high 
temperatures and low humidity a tree 
will use one inch of water in four days.” 


Constant Check Required 

To help maintain a constant check on 
soil moisture, Dr. Hibbard installed at 
several check stations consisting of 
four-foot holes, plaster of paris blocks 
at one-, two-, three-, and four-foot 
levels. Imbedded in each block are wires 
which when attached to an electrical 
meter give a moisture reading. 

The 100 acres are irrigated in about 
three weeks requiring four settings each 
24 hours. Each setting applies about six 
inches of water per acre. The orchard 
is kept in sod and it will accept this 


quantity of water with no runoff. A 
main line runs down one side of the 
orchard with valves for hooking on 
lateral lines. 

Three laterals extending about one- 
fourth mile are set up down the tree 
middles. While one lateral is sprinkling 
the next two are in readiness. At mid- 
night the second lateral is turned on and 
at 6 a.m. the third. While the third 
line is sprinkling the first two are 
moved. Through this use of extra pipe 
no night help is needed, labor require- 
ments are kept to a minimum and the 
pump is kept in continuous operation. 
The extra lateral in this case costs about 
$1,450. 


Advantages 

“Sprinkler irrigation gives extra fruit 
size,” says Vollenweider. “By increas- 
ing size from two and three-fourths 
inches to three inches we gain 30 per 
cent in volume.” 

Better color is another advantage. 
The finish may be good on non-irri- 
gated apples but irrigated apples will 
develop a brighter color with more life 
so “they kinda look up at you,” as 
Vollenweider explained. 

In an area which once was the center 
of the fruit industry in the United 
States, the Vollenweiders are one of 
the few remaining orchard families. 
Good management, a high quality pack, 
and willingness to try new things has 
kept them in business. Fred Vollen- 
weider’s irrigation experience is a good 
example. THE Enp 


DO NOT TOUCH POWER 
LINES WITH PIPE 


T= following clipping from the 
Wenatchee Daily World, April 9, 1954, 
deserves posting at every grower’s 
pump house: 

“Stanley S. Griffin and John E. 
Griffin were electrocuted at their farm 
near O’Sullivan Dam late Tuesday 
afternoon when a section of aluminum 
irrigation pipe contacted a power line. 
It is believed the two had stood a sec- 
tion of pipe on end to try to dislodge 
a dirt when it touched the power 
ine.” 

There were at least two deaths from 
the same cause during 1953 reported to 
AMERICAN Frurr GROWER. 





Read the advertisements and remember 
advertisers will be glad to send you cate- 
logs, specifications, and prices. Be sure 
te say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER. 
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Handle Parathion 


with Safety 


Te new devices for protecting grove 
workers handling parathion have 
been developed at the Citrus Experi- 
ment Station, Lake Alfred, Fla., by D. 
S. Prosser, Jr., assistant horticulturist. 
Both devices, shown below, are for 
emptying parathion into nurse tanks 
for grove sprayers or directly into the 
sprayer tank.—Clyde Beale. 





the dindis ts candi Genesee, shown 
above, is a byilt-in hopper in the nurse tank 
with vertical hollow flutes projecting upward 
from a mesh bottom. Operator places bag in hop- 
per, a lid pushes bag over flutes, and water from 
tank pump sprays from flutes and washes para- 
thion out of bag through mesh bottom into tank. 








x NO STOOP, NO SQUAT, NO SWEAT 
free? PAT. PEND. 
} 7 WHEN YOU USE THE CLEARING 
‘2 Si Hoftco QUARTETTE 
Clear weeds, brush, saplings ANYWHERE, 
with the revolutionary Hoffco Quartette. Fast, 
easy, economical! Attach cutting head — put 


Hoffce to work! YOU stand upright, relaxed. 
Thousands SOLD, thovsands PROVED! Write for 


Clears weeds, 

brush, 4" saplings. 
Operates under water! | 
Scythette head $39.75. 


ALL PRICES F OB. FACTORY 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 


it-yaca-M tile 








HARDIE 
Rain Control 


TM, G86. US. PAT 


PORTABLE SPRINKLER IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


Cost is reduced and the benefits enhanced 
by exclusive coupler and valve design 
features of Hardie Rain Control. They re- 
duce flow resistance, eliminate surging, 
save time, labor, money and water. See, 
compare Hardie Rain Control before you 
buy. 


Hardie Rain Control is strictly a one- 
man system. All aluminum. Fits any ground 





contour, and both small and large acre- 
ages. Hardie Rain Control dealers give 
free engineering and installation services, 
and carry ample stocks of pipe, couplers, 
valves, fittings, pumps, engines, sprinkler 
heads and all accessories. Use the coupon. 


Hardie Rain Control coupler gives you 
a 2-bolt attachment to p ~ for both 


coupler and steel hook. punching 
or welding is neces No slip- 
page. Positive lock. No-leak gaskets. 


Hardie vaives eliminate surging, and func- 
tien smoothly and easily with minimum of 








flow resistance. 
Other Hardie Products 
Air Blast Sprayers in many models and 
sizes ... High and Low Pressure Sprayers 
in 11 pump sizes for orchard, grove and 
field ... Row Crop Dusters of radically 
new design and performance. 


The Hardie Manufacturing Company 
Hudson, Michigan 


3825 Sante Fe Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
1435 N. W. Northrup St., Portland 9, Ore. 


Please send []Rain Control Catalog 
(CD Sprayer Catalog [) Duster Catalog. 


HARDIE Ree 


Address 
City State 
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Easy to connect pipe. Push ends together 
and they lock. Make water tight seal. 


Improve quality and yield any year. Water 
an acre or a square mile quickly and easily 
with OK Champion Sprinkler Irrigation— 
the “Quality an 
necting, water-tight couplings. Couple and 
uncouple pipe from standing position—-no 
stooping. Entire system pee 

Makes extra profit for years. 


Pioneer Line.” Quick con- 


y repays cost. 


Send for FREE Circular —Champion Corporation, 4739 Sheffield Ave., Hammond, ind. 


OK CHAMPION Irrigation Systems ‘.;;.°" 










fat Send Cis 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


0) Of (ROW VE PO BOLIIO SHERWOOD OREGON 

















“Browser’s’ License 


“Specs” Johnson, who thinks it’s 
a real treat to spend an hour or so 
browsing in any kind of a book- 
shop found his idea of heaven up 
in Centerville last week. 


“Just inside the door,” Spec 
says, “there's a tray of bright blue 
buttons. If you want to look around 
without having someone suggest 
you buy the latest best-selling 
novel, or maybe a complete his- 
tory of Africa, you pin a button on 
your coat lapel. 

“You poke around all you like. 
Then when you've found the book 
you want, simply take off the but- 





ton, and someone’s right there to 
take care of you.” 

From where I sit, everybody 
likes to make his own choice. It 
doesn’t matter whether it’s books, 
or preferences in clothing or makes 
of cars. And it’s no surprise that 
folks have personal preferences in 
beverages, too. So if your neighbor 
orders a refreshing glass of beer 
while you're having coffee, remem- 
ber he’s entitled to his choice, too. 


fre Marsh 





Copyright, 
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Don’t Guess — Know 
It is impor- ; 








tanttohaveyour gy tt 
irrigation pump FOR BRRIGATION PUMPING 
equipped with ' ee 
the correct mo- 2 

tor. General 


Electric can 
help you with 
this problem 
with their new 
booklet entitled, 
How to Select — 
and Apply Elec- fans aa ona 

trical Equipment © 

for Irrigation Pumping (GEA-5917B). It 
contains information on the selection and 
application of electrical equipment for irri- 
gation pumping, with photographs, draw- 
ings, and tables outlining the steps. Sections 
on maintenance, wiring, and operating de- 
tails are included. Merely write Art Hemker, 
General Electric Company, 1 River Rd., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y., for your copy. 


Two in One 


Seer ag 






iO Wat: a i 
The new “Minijet” is a pump many 
growers have been looking for. This unusual 
pump can be used for shallow well service, 
and by merely disconnecting the jet and 
installing it in the well, the ““Minijet” be- 
comes an efficient deep well pump. It is self- 
priming and is powered by a one-third h.p. 
electric motor. Why not write L. H. Taylor, 
ie Deming Company, Salem, Ohio, for the 
acts? 


We Apologize 





A few months ago we inaccurately re- 
ferred to a hand pruner as a “Snap-Cut” 
pruner. The Seymour Smith “Snap-Cut” 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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° “MINIJET” 
* LOW ANGLE SPRINKLER 





pruner, shown here, has a sharp double 
ground cutlery steel blade which acts on a 
non-dulling soft metal anvil. The handles 
are shaped to a comfortable grip with an 
automatic snap catch and finger guard. The 
pruner is worth your attention, and we sug- 
gest you write Justin Smith, Seymour Smith 
& Son, Inc., 41002 Main St., Oakville, 
Conn., for details on the “Snap-Cut”’ line. 


Built to Last 





The new S-750 sprinkler is designed to 
withstand the hardest usage. This new all- 
purpose sprinkler with the famous grit 
guard Skinner bearing is carefully engineer- 
ed to distribute water in a uniform pattern 
at a slow rate. It is driven by the secondary 
nozzle which applies the proper amount of 
water around the sprinkler. Water from the 
secondary nozzle is discharged at a low 
angle so that wind has very little effect on 
the stream. Write A. Friedmann, Skinner 
Irrigation Company, 101 Water St., Troy, 
Ohio, for details. 


Orchard Traction 
Spraying for 


See a { scab during this 
cera ih sine. of yone. fe 
CO Saaetncn a real problem. 


The orchard 
floor is wet and 
the earth is 
Bsticky from 
spring rains. 
Many growers 
may miss im- 
: portant fungi- 
> cide sprays be- 
“ cause they can’t 
get through 
their orchard. The new four-colored Cater- 
pillar booklet, Caterpillar Orchard & Vine- 
yard Tractors, may be of great help to you. 
Write Bob Culshaw, Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, AFG 54, Peoria, Ill., for your 
free copy 
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Even in seasons with normal rainfall, does it 
always come when you need it? A few days 
(every growing season has them) and bright 
prospects fade. Quantity and quality of your 
crops suffer and may be lost entirely. 


Adequate, controlled moisture during ous sea- 
son with an ATLAS PORTABLE SPRINKLER 
SYSTEM insures your crops against failure due to 
drought; insures quality and quantity. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
SUPPLY DIVISION 





413 N. Main St. Muskogee, Okla. 














OVERHEAD IRRIGATION 


<a Saves Time—Reduces Bruising 


foots uit: empties Galekiy throug! 
es quickly 

ttom. Bs ‘or peaches and 

oa bruised a Write for 

folder 


sOun C. BACON coR?., GASPORT, HY. 


gives you year-round 
drought and frost. Easy to install. 
Write for Literature 


WHITE SHOWERS, INC. 
17514 Weedward Detroit 3, Mich. 

































1954 SPRAY MATERIAL COMPATIBILITY CHART 


many spray chemicals. Before mixing costly materials check AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER’S latest 
compatibility Chart. 





Another season's experience and tests reveal important ch patibility nature of 


NOW READY 
The 1954 Edition printed in three colors on heavy bristol board and 
wall is now ready. Single copies—25c. 


SEND FOR A COPY 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
106 Euclid Avenue, Willoughby, Ohio , 


Enclosed is 25c. Send Compatibility Chart to: 
Name 


To =] for h on the 





Address 
Go cnckinctntereeneminibtmensicnccapecncsnsowee 


(Offer quod only in U.S.A.) 
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@ BUD SELECTION 
@ TRUE-TO-NAME VARIETIES 
@ PROVED and PROFITABLE 


The Greening Nursery Company, 
one of the leaders in bud selec- 
tion, have for over 100 years 
given all growers the benefit of 
their research and improved 
strains which mean __ greater 
orchard profits. 


AGENTS 

Earn extra money, full or part time. 
It’s pleasant and profitable to sell 
Greening nursery stock. Write us 
today for all of the details. 

Send 10c to cover post- 
age for the Greening 


100 - year anniversary 
50-page color catalog. 





THE GREENING 
NURSERY CO. 
P. O. Box 605, Monroe, Michigan 


T. B. West & Son 


MAPLE BEND NURSERY 


FRUIT TREES ORNAMENTAL 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS TREES AND SHRUBS 
Alse Dwarts in the Peputer Vartetios 


PERRY, OHIO 
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SIMS BIG NEW 
CATALOG OF 
Orchard Tested 
FRUIT TREES 


* 


Complete Be Sure of your varieties. Get SIMS 
line of: big new free catologve and order 
Berry Plants direct from SIMS. You'll get the 
Shrubs very best variety chorocteristics: 
ond stock propagated from bear- 

— aa ing orchords—new and improved 
Roots varieties are listed ond many bar- 
Nut Trees gains. Special prices to commercial 


growers. Send for cotalogve today 


SIMS NURSERIES Hannibal 2, Mo. 
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IRRIGATION IN HUMID AREAS 
(Continued from page 9) 


With peaches, on the other hand, 
most of the growth in size is made dur- 
ing the period of 30 to 35 days prior to 
harvest maturity. Thus, acute water 
shortage during that period has a 
more drastic effect on the final size of 
peaches than a similar short period of 
water shortage would have on apples. 

Many orchard sites, good from the 
standpoint of elevation and air drain- 
age, unfortunately do not have the 
deep and retentive soil that is desirable 
from the moisture-holding standpoint. 
Orchards on deep and retentive soils 
have not suffered seriously for water 
even in relatively dry years like 1953. 
On the other hand, orchards on shallow 
soils will have the size of fruit and total 
yield reduced to some extent in at least 
half of the years in many eastern areas. 
Thus, the value of irrigation will be 
relatively greater on the shallow soils. 


When is Irrigation Feasible? 


Possibilities of irrigation, of course, 
vary with each individual orchard. 
First and foremost is the question of 
water supply; it takes a lot of water to 
irrigate. Fifty acres of orchard can be 
sprayed once with the water required to 
put one inch of irrigation on one acre. 

Before an orchardist is justified in 
spending money for pumping plant and 
piping to distribute water over the 
orchard, he should be sure that he has 
an adequate and dependable water 
supply. He should have a minimum 
supply of about six acre-inches for ap- 
ples and of four acre-inches for peaches 
before the cost of the distribution 
system would be justified. To im- 
pound six acre-inches of water for a 50- 
acre orchard requires a five-acre pond 
averaging about seven feet deep, since 
there is always some loss of water from 
seepage and evaporation. 

Aside from the water sources, it will 
generally cost somewhat over $100 
per acre for a pump, portable pipe, 
sprinklers, and, other equipment to 
irrigate an orchard. This is in addition 
to developing the water source, whether 
it be a large pond or a well. Such an in- 
vestment in equipment is not warranted 
unless the water supply is dependable 
and sufficient. 


Value of Crop Increases 


Where adequate water supplies are 
available, or can be developed at 
moderate cost, the apple or peach grow- 
er with relatively shallow soil should be 
able to increase his production sub- 
stantially in about half the years by 
applying irrigation water. The value 
of the crop will be increased more than 
the tonnage since large fruit is worth 
much more than small fruit. The in- 
crease in fruit tonnage alone may 
range from 100 per cent in the most 


severe drought years to nothing in the 
years of optimum well-distributed rain- 
fall. . 

The average increase in production 
in such orchards as a result of irrigation, 
however, will certainly average 20 to 
25 per cent in most sections of eastern 
United States. The New England fruit 
districts appear to be less subject to 
severe drought conditions than do 
districts in the southern and western 
parts of the apple-growing areas of 
eastern United States. 

The benefits that will accrue from 
irrigation of soils that are deep and 
retentive of moisture will be much less 
than on shallow soils. Fruit size and 
tonnage in orchards on retentive soils 
four feet or more in depth will be re- 
duced only about one year in four as a 
result of water shortage, and in those 
years the reduction will be less than in 
orchards on shallow soils. Irrigation of 
orchards on such deep soils probably 
will not pay unless the orchardist is so 
fortunate as to have a ready and de- 
pendable source of water that can be 
applied at moderate cost. THE EnpD 


NEWS FROM 
YOUR SUPPLIERS 


For a leaflet describing Malaphos 
insecticide, write Eston Chemicals 
Division, American Potash & Chem- 
ical Corporation, 3100 E. 26th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Malaphos is the trade 
name for malathion recommended for 
spider mites, aphids, leafhoppers, mealy- 
bugs, and soft brown scale. It is 
recommended for use on such crops as 
apples, pears, tomatoes, beans, peas, 
and ornamentals. 


California Spray-Chemical Corpo- 
ration, Richmond 4, Calif., reports 
that captan has been approved for use 
as a strawberry harvest rot control. 
Captan is formulated and sold under 
the trade name Orthocide by California 
Spray-Chemical. Up to 66 per cent 
greater yield for Orthocide-treated 
strawberry plots has been recorded in 
some sections of the country, and all 
testing areas have noted definite im- 
provement in the control of Botrytis 
rot. Not only did the Orthocide give 
yield increases, but also increased the 
transit storage life of strawberries. 

“Glyodin” has been coined as the 
common name for the fungicide known 
to fruit growers as Crag Fruit Fungicide 
341. Crag Fruit Fungicide 341 has 
performed an outstanding job for fruit 
growers in the control of apple scab 
and cherry leaf spot. It is a product 
of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Company, Division of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation, 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 








SPRAY ECONOMIES 


Extra cost of new pesticides is 
more than offset by greater 


ylelds, higher quality of apples 


By ELDON S. BANTA 


ECENTLY, at the meeting of the 

West Virginia Horticultural So- 
ciety, Dr. Edwin Gould elaborated 
upon some actual and some potential 
economies in developing a spray pro- 
gram using new materials. His report 
covered two years of experiments at the 
West Virginia Experimental Farm at 
Kearneysville, of which he is super- 
intendent. 

Dr. Gould’s experimental orchard 
consisted of an equal number of apple 
trees of each of these varieties: Deli- 
cious, Stayman, York, Rome Beauty, 
and Golden Delicious. The trees were 
15 years old last year. 

Several different spray schedules 
were incorporated in the test involving 
a number of new and old chemicals. The 
program using captan and lead arsenate 
as the basic fungicide and insecticide 
was especially outstanding. While this 
program was the most expensive from 
the standpoint of cost of materials, it 
produced the highest yields and the 
yield of highest quality and size of 
apples. The benefits from the program 
over and above the additional cost were 
responsible for making this program the 
most economical. 

Summarizing the results for two 
years Dr. Gould came up with these 
figures of comparison: 


FRUIT YIELD 
BU. PER ACRE 
1952 1953 


556 895 
319 612 


$3210 237. 283 


What this amounts to is that for 
$32.10 additional cost in materials, 237 
bushels more of apples were grown per 
acre in 1952 and 283 more in 1953. The 
real economy in the schedule is quite 
apparent. In addition to the total yield, 
the production of number one and 
fancy apples was much greater, espe- 
cially as to finish. Sulfur used almost 
anywhere in the program depressed 
yields and always russeted Golden De- 
licious severely. 

Another observation in the spray 
experiments was that mercury mate- 
rials used in the pre-bloom scab sprays 
always reduced the set of fruit. How- 
ever, this reduction may be a benefit in 
varieties which tehd to set too heavily. 
Further tests of these materials, as well 
as others, will be continued for the next 
few years. 

The basic captan-lead arsenate spray 
schedule is outlined below to show how 
the program went together during the 
entire season. This is one of the pro- 
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grams of pest control Dr. Gould is sug- 
gesting to his growers this year. Several 
followed it last season and were highly 
pleased with the results, too. Perhaps 





SPRAY SCHEDULE FOR APPLES 





APPLICATION MATERIAL 
Dormant Dinitre (40%) 
Superior oi! 


Pre-pink § Captan 
Pink Captan 


Petal Fall Captan 
Lead arsenate 


Captan 
Lead arsenate 
Rhothane 


First cover 


FF OFF 


= 
f 


Second cover Capten 
DOT 


rF 


Third cover Same as second 
Fourth cover Same as second 
Fifth cover Captan 


FFF AF 


Sixth cover Captan 
DDT 
Aramite 


__ 2.06 

TOTAL COST $20.34 

Oe Om, OS tey REE a See 
is $101.70 





others may want to try this schedule on 
at least a part of their orchards this 
season and next. Captan is sold under 
the trade name of Orthocide, manu- 
factured by the California Spray-Chem- 
ical Corp., Richmond, Calif., and Cap- 
tan 50-W, made by Stauffer Chemical 
Co., 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. THe END 


NEW STORAGE BULLETIN 


HE latest bulletin on costs and con- 

struction of refrigerated cold storages 
has been published by Michigan State 
College. It is Special Bulletin 389, en- 
titled On the Farm Refrigerated Fruit 
Storage: 

Authors H. P. Gaston and J. H. 
Levin discuss advantages, first costs 
and annual costs, and storage location, 
layout, and management. They con- 
clude that the costs of construction 
range from approximately $1.20 to 
$2.40 per crate of capacity. Total 
annual operating costs range from ap- 
proximately 20 to 35 cents per crate. 

The study revealed that on the 
average, seasonal advances in the price 
of apples and the other material ad- 
vantages realized are sufficient to de- 
fray all the expense of on-the-farm 
storage and leave a substantial net 
profit on the investment. The bulletin 
may be obtained by writing Michigan 
Experiment Station, East Lansing. 


© Control Moisture 
© Banish Dry Spells 
@ Get High Yield 


MOULTON 


Portable Irrigation Systems 
Complete systems, engineered for 
any field. Sized to fit all needs. 
Also pumping units and sprinklers. 

Mis. of Portabie irrigation Systems 


MOULTON 
IRRIGATION CO. 


DEPT. A-6 
WITHROW, MINN. 
DIEHLSTADT, MO. 








men can opernte 


Free Catalog Write. 














Follow the advice of EXPERI- 

ENCED horticultural experts. 
Spray easily — Spray thoroughly. 
Spray and drive your tractor — Save 
money with 


HAMILTON SWIVEL GUNS 


Trouble Free Quick Action 
Shut Off Valves 


Basicolly DIFFERENT BOOMS— 
NOZZLES NEWLY DESIGNED, 
MADE to compete with AIR 
BLAST. Send for actual photo- 
graph, showing fog-like distribu- 
tion of spray. Complete line of 
guns. 











OPPORTUNITY ADS 








APPLE ORCHARD 


\PPLE ORCHARD FOR LEASE — 100 ACRE FARM 
0 aeres g' best variet 


houst 
near sehoois. contact MRS. HARTMAN 
ZINN. Athens, Mieh 


AUTHORS SERVICE 


BEGINNING WRITERS: GET $i TO $20 CHECKS 
dally simple children’s stories, . poetry in 
your apare time t 


joe. reenn 
tions reveal gow, Devt FREE. W. H 
Euetid, Cleveland 8. ( 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
GROW MUSHROOMS ng yy SHED. SPARE, 
full time, e, yous ear round one $3.50 1 bitt 
$4,165.00 in few weeks. FREE BOOK WA HINGTON 
MUSHROOM IND., Dept. ‘27, 2954 Admiral Way, 
Seattle, Washington 


CIDER MILLS—PRESSES 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. . HAND AND HY- 
draulic, new and rebuilt epee Ga supplies. Clarifier 
and filters. Bottling ts TT Write for catalogue 
W. G. RUNKLES’ MACHINERY Co., 185 Oakland 
St., Trenton, N. J 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
GOOD USED FARM CONTAINERS—SPLINT HAN- 
dle baskets, bur , boxes, hampers, bags, 


and 
wire-bound crates. Truckload or eariots. Call or write 
ZELVY BROS. CONTAINER CO., 2005 Orange Ave.. 


Cleveland, Ohio 

WRITE FOR DESC yt: LIST OF USED 

HOLLANDIA GARDE NS, 5. 5's. Viewmn, — _— 
NIAGARA Age 8 GRADSS AND BRUSH. H. J 
PATTERSON, R. . Vincennes, Indiana. 

BUFFALO TURBINE COMBINATION SPRAYER- 


duster. Used as a @monstrator ‘ood — —— 
Gaaeee 8750. WILSON, No soit Market 
Youngst« 81145 


BILL 
ywn, Ohio Phone SK 


netruc- 
ERMAN, 5027 





SPECI AL CLOSE-OUT OFFER. WOOD FIELD 
boxes 1544x12x12” and LA Inside dimensions 
Nearly new ; coueitien. From one 8 Se ae wortd's — = 








FS ya 4 boxes. Five warchousss 
or a es SSMrre etying Ct. 

gant, BARNES & SMITH CO TION 6517 6517 W. 
. Milwaukee | 

TRANSPLANTER UNTED FOR 


— 
Allis-Chaimers. NICK RKORUT. Rt. 2, Mo- 
BERRY BOXES, STURDY CARDBOARD QUARTS. 
25, Postpald to 3rd so! 


100— $2. WILLIAM SCHUL- 
SKI, 2151 Palace Ave., “aw. Grand Rapids 7, Michigan. 


BEAN CONCENTRATE qf SAtEe ovetEs 
CLAUDE CARROLL, Amelia, Ohio 


KLEEN-AIR ACTIVATED CARBON. COMPLETE 
feasts ation cuaviep Ti We use coconut shell car- 


m 100 percent. N n units for sale or lease. Write 
HOWA Ds CALDWELL CO., 721 East Main St.. 











LARGE NIAGARA-BURK-PEACH ‘7H SIZER. COM- 
cleaner, conveyors and 


plete eq roller con 
. 230 N. Main, Lyndonville. 


i 
a Delt GEO. COOP 


pT pl 35 og SPRAYER ‘WITH MOTOR AND 
rubber fifteen tractor 


Cc Cates mill 42°, “three swoed screw. Sizer, r 
Pick ladders. 5,000 field crates. 
lids and packing equipment. All above is used but in 
condition. t = sale “yo 3 
“4 off—bushel, 34 bi 


FOR SALE—ORCHARD 


FOR SALE: 130 ACRE FARM, 65 ACRES BEARING 

orehard, good buildings, rt: storage 

tion, m conveniences, improved highway, 
markets. —_ 3 ‘RUSSELL MeFARLAND. R. 1, 

Wumington, Pa 


near 
New 


FOWL—DUCKS, GEESE 


PEAFOWL, SWANS, PHEASANTS, GUINEAS, 
Bantams, Ducks, ig 4 thirty varieties Pigeons . JOHN 
HASS, Bettendorf, 








PROFIT 3 WAYS! REDUCE LABOR, WEED, FER- 
tilize fruit with White 
boous sale meat 


GREEN GOsLING PASTURES. Re 
1—3683, Washington. 


MOTTLED HOUDANS, MY SPECIALTY 
CHICKS, sock, ¢ireular. FRED BRENON. 





EGGS, 
Box A, 








HELP WANTED 


WE LOCATE FARM FORTTZONS 5P Mm EVERY grate 
for our —_ Details free. 4701, Desk 
jackson \. 35 























FREE BOOK—PILES. FISTULA, COLON-STOM- 
THORNTON & MINOR HOSPITAL, C612, 
Kansas City 9, Mo. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
WINES: MAKE YOUR OWN FROM GRAPES. 
directions, 25¢ coin. MBERLAKE ENTERPRISE, 
Box 1401, Denver 





BERRY BOOK: “PHIRTY YEARS OF =. 
ROY TURNER, 315 Livingston St., ‘Peoria, Tm. 


eee ne IN MULCH FOR A LIVING SOIL. 
- wailabie. Galion culture 


oung, capsules. $4 ° RICHARD STINSON, 
Re. ns ‘Box 196 4, ‘Vista Calitorais. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE ON HOG CHOL- 
era, Erysipelas, Hi other live- 
stock diseases. COLORADO SERUM COMPANY, 
4950 1 York 8t.. St., Denver 16, Colorado. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
MAKE MONEY 4 ADDRESSING ENVELOPES. OUR 
instructions a: PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 
Euclid, ‘Cleveland 3, Ont 
BUILD STREAMLINED PLYWOOD KITCHEN 
cabinets. Plans, 50¢. PLAYNE- 
CABINETS, 4617 Johni n. _ Western Springs, Illinois. — 


POUND REMNANTS: VELVET $1.69: SILK $1.00; 
samples 35¢. RAINBOW, Estill Springs 29, Tenn. 


























Ded TRADE MARKS 
NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY, MUNSEY 
B ington, D. C. ae 











W ORKBENCHES 


NEWEST, SPACE-SAVING WORKBENCH, LENGTH LENGTH 
45 inches, wideh 24 inet inches, height 33 inches; completely 











CORN CENTER DOIN‘S 
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“Them B.F. Goodrich Power-Grip tractor tires is so big, this is the first time all 
our kids ever got around anything at once besides the dinner table!” 


The new B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip tire 
looks bigger—it # bigger! Bigger Power- 
Grip cleats bite into che soil easily, take a 
firm grip for- greater drawbar-pull. Bigger 
Power-Grip shoulders penetrate deeper, as- 
sure you of maximum traction in reverse 
or forward. Measure the broad Power-Grip 
tread. You'll find that no other tire is wider. 
Count the cleats on different makes. Time 
after time you'll find that in the same size, 
Power-Grip has more cleats. A wide tread 


with plenty of cleats delivers extra traction. 
And B. F. Goodrich reinforces Power- 
Grip cleats at the base so they stand rigid 
on hard surfaces, wear longer. You get 
more tire, more working power for your 
money with B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip 
tractor tires. See your retailer today. His 
address is listed under Tires in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Or write The 
B. F. Goodrich Compae Tire & Equipment 
Division, Akron 18, Obio 


An advertisement of B. F. Goodrich— First in Rubber 





knocked down, minutes assem- 
bied, only $9. “RIOLEMGROW. Palatka, Florida. 








SAN JOSE SCALE 


(Continued from page 12) 


evident. Each female produces an average of 200 
to 300 very small, active young, called crawlers, 
that move around on the plant on which they are 
born and are sometimes blown or carried to other 
plants. Crawler production is lower in the spring 
and higher later in the season. 

Ordinarily the young settle down in a few 
hours on the bark or on leaves or fruit, insert 
their beaks, and begin to secrete a waxy material, 
which soon forms a circular, scalelike co 





Control can also be obtained with parathion, 
one and one-half pounds of 15 per cent wettable 
powder per 100 gallons of spray in two summer 
applications, or one-half pound in three or more 














The Orchard Heme 





c= thirst quenching beverages from basic lemonade to fruit 
punches and easy-to-make frozen fruit deserts are featured this 
month. I know you will want to try them. 


Here’s the basic lemonade. It’s easy 
to make and mixes smoothly with fruit 
juices: 

Lemonade 


1 cup lemon juice (6 lemons) 
1 cup simple sugar syrup 
314 cups water 


Add lemon juice to syrup and dilute with 
water, adding more syrup if a sweeter drink is 
desired. Pour over cracked ice in tall glasses. 
Lemon slices, orange slices, mint leaves, fresh 
berries, or pineapple sticks make attractive 
garnishes. 


Simple Sugar Syrup 


Boil equal amounts of sugar and water about 
10 minutes; pour into a sterilized jar, cover, 
chill, and use for beverages. 


A novel idea for the party-wise woman 
who wants to dress up her ice cubes: 


Mix equal parts of water, lemon juice, and 
orange juice. Freeze in refrigerator tray. When 
partially frozen, place a tiny wedge of unpeeled 
orange or lemon or a mint leaf in each cube. 


Following are two fruit punches you 
might like to try on warm summer 
evenings: 


HOLLYWOOD PARADE 


1 pint orange juice 

1 pint orange sherbet 

1 pint vanilla ice cream 
1 pint chilled gingerale 


Beat orange juice, sherbet, and ice cream 
with beater until well mixed. Add gingerale. 
Stir and serve at once from punch bowl. Serves 
10. 


FRUIT MINT PUNCH 


1 quart water 

2 cups sugar 

2 cups grape juice 

1 cup strawberry or other fruit juice 
Juice 4 oranges 

Juice 8 lemons 

12 or more sprigs mint 


Boil sugar and water together 5 minutes. 
Separate part of mint sprigs, cover with boiling 
water and steep 5 minutes. Strain and add the 
liquor to cooled syrup. Add fruit juices. Let 
stand 1 hour or more. Add chipped ice and 
dilute as desired. Garnish with mint leaves or 
sliced fresh strawberries. 


Ever heard of a pear soda? Well, 
here’s the recipe, which was first intro- 
duced out West: 


Take 5 canned pear halves (or, if you want a 
peach soda instead, use canned peaches). Add 2 
tabl ms syrup from the can, 114 cups 
chilled milk, and 3 scoops vanilla ice cream. 
Beat until smooth and foamy. Pour into 2 tall 
glasses or a giant beaker; fleck with nutmeg. 
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Below are some frozen desserts that 
are simple to make and attractive to 
look at, and, most important of all, good 
to eat! 


PEAR MALLOW 


18 marshmallows 

1 cup fresh pear pulp 

4 tablespoons any fruit juice 

3 teaspoons lemon juice 

3 tablespoons syrup from preserved ginger 
4 tablespoons sugar 

\% pint whipping cream 


Steam marshmallows with the 4 table- 
spoons of fruit juice in double boiler. Add 
crushed pears with which you have mixed sug- 
ar, ginger syrup, and lemon juice. Cool. When 
cold and slightly stiffened, combine with the 
whipped cream, pour into trays, and freeze. 


MOUNT VERNON FREEZE 


34 cup sugar 

1 cup water 

\% cup milk 

\% cup fresh lemon juice 

2 egg whites 

\4 cup sugar 

2 teaspoons grated lemon peel 
20-25 sweet cherries 


Combine % cup sugar and water. Cook 5 
minutes. Cool and add milk, lemon juice, and 
peel. Pour into freezing tray, freeze firm. Beat 
egg whites, gradually adding 4 cup sugar, and 
beat until stiff. Take frozen mixture out of tray 
and beat well. Fold in egg whites. Return to 
tray; when almost frozen top with cherries, in 
two rows. Makes about 6-8 servings. 


1 tablespoon gelatin 

2 tablespoons cold water 
114 cups sugar 

1 cup water 

2 egg whites 

2 tablespoons sugar 

2 cups orange juice 

3 tablespoons lemon juice 


Soften gelatin in 2 tablespoons water. Boil 
the 14 cups sugar and 1! cup water 5 minutes 
to make syrup. Dissolve gelatin mixture in hot 
syrup. Beat egg whites until frothy and add 
the 2 tablespoons sugar. Continue beating 
until stiff. Beat syrup into egg whites, slowly, 
then mix in fruit juices. Pour into freezing 
tray and set cold control for fast freezing. 
Beat once after sherbet has frozen quite firm 
and return to refrigerator to finish freezing. 
Yields about 1 quart. 


CRANBERRY SHERBET 


1 one-pound can jellied cranberry sauce 

2 teaspoons grated lemon rind 

3 tablespoons sugar 

6 tablespoons orange juice 

2 stiffly-beaten egg whites or 1 cup heavy 
cream, whipped 


Break up cranberry sauce with fork. Add 
lemon rind and sugar dissolved in orange juice. 
Freeze in refrigerator tray until partially set; 
fold in egg whites or cream. Freeze until firm. 
Serves 6. Spoon sherbert over chilled assorted 
fruit in sherbets and serve. 





[THE BARTLETT 


APPLE GRADER 


yen ng 
‘a — 
an excellent grader 
for packing quality 
fruit. This machine 
makes six sizes Extra 
Fancy and six sizes 
Fancy. A single belt 
for C grade and a 
cull belt. Rubber cov- 
ered throughout. 
Write for folder. 


Maavtoctured by 
N. M. BARTLETT 
MANUFACTURING 


co. LTD. 











TOWELS 
perce Alec 


HANDICRAFT MILLS, DEPT.T-438 
304 East 32nd St., New York 16, .Y. 

















NURSERY 
SALESMAN? 


Add to your income by selling 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 
It’s a logical combination, for 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
will help your customers get the 
best results from the nursery 
stock you sell them. Make every 
call pay! This means additional 
cash for you regardless of 
whether you sell a nursery- 
stock order or a subscription to 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


Write today for our liberal, 
nursery agents’ plan. 
Address: 

EDWARD MEISTER, 
General Manager 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 
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What Foreign Visitors Think of Us! 


NUMEROUS delegations and com- 
missions of fruit growers have been 
visiting America the last few years from 
every corner of the world. They have 
been sent here by their respective gov- 
ernments to study the American fruit 
industry and to take back to their home 
countries some of the impressions, ob- 
servations, and practices which will be 
helpful to them. It is most interesting 
to read the reports which they write 
and send back to us. 

One of the most interesting is the 
following which gives 10 impressions of 
(America: 


1) The high degree of mechaniza- 
tion and use of machinery. 

2) The vast distances involved in 
transporting produce to market. 

3) The wonderful weather and scen- 
ery encountered. 


4) The efforts put forth to co-ordin- 
ate experimental and extension work by 
government and state agencies. 

5) The organization for inspection 
#t fruit and improvement of pack. 

6) The shortage of labor, and the 
high rate of pay for workers. 

7) The great variety of soil and 
weather conditions. 

&%) The development of irrigation in 
connection with fruit production. 


%) The display and sale of fruit and 
other perishables in terminal markets, 
supermarkets, and roadside stands. 

10) The willingness of American 
{ruit growers, extension and experiment 
station workers to share “know how.” 


Of the 10 items that are listed the one 
that perhaps should be placed first is 
the tenth, namely, the willingness of 
\merican fruit growers and extension 
and experiment station workers to share 
“know how.” 

This is really the key to America. 
Foreign visitors comment repeatedly 
that the strangest thing about America 
is that the window shades are always 
up and that one can walk down the 
street and look into the homes along 
the way. By contrast, most homes in 
Europe are behind stone walls or are 
shuttered or the blinds are drawn. One 
never knows what is behind the stone 
wall, the shutters, or the blinds. 

Henry Bailey Stevens in his monthly 
‘“Windfalls” has been asking for the 
features of fruit growing that appeal to 
us. For ourselves, we would like to put 


down the statement that it is the clear- 
eyed, frank, willing unselfishness of the 
fruit grower, whose aim always seems 
to be to help the other fellow in any 
way that he can. Somehow he holds no 
secrets. He enjoys his work and he 
wants everyone else to know about it 
and to share with him. It is a wonderful 
industry with which to be identified. 


Youth Appeal 


NEW ENGLAND Flying Orchardist 
Mike Moriello believes the airplane is a 
potential farm asset, not only for any 
economic and mechanical usefulness it 
offers in spraying, but as generating a 
new interest among young people, says 
Food Marketing. 

“The mechanizing of farming has 
good Youth Appeal,” continues this 
New England publication. It “should 
help keep young people on the farm and 
widen the base of farming as an enter- 
prise. Whenever we go to a field day or 
any other gathering at which farm ma- 
chinery is displayed, we note the youth 
looking over the devices. 

‘Some folks are depressed by mech- 
inization. Others see freedom in it and 
a shining train of other good things. If 
man is to make the machine his servant 
rather than his master, it is Youth that 
will do it. The farm is a likelier place 
on which to master the machine than 
the city. Exhaust fumes from gasoline 
motors have freer air in the country in 
which to dissipate.” 





Fruit Growing is Such Fun! 





Fruit Talk 
According to Sardar of India, pol- 
insects become fixed to a small area 


of a ming crop. Thus, an individual 
bee has been found to work exclusively upon 
one tree for a considerable period and even 
to return to the same tree in later visits. 
This suggests the value of a pollinizer graft- 
ed into every tree. 


Segueira and Steeves of Harvard Univer- 
sity have found that a certain fungus which 
causes leaf drop in coffee produces a material 
which inactivates the hormone (indoleacetic 
acid) normally present in a leaf and which 
normally prevents leaf drop. Perhaps other 
agencies, such as cherry yellows, act in the 
same way. 


Copper nominee A of apple and pear trees 
has been reported from England, and easily 
corrected by applications of copper sulfate 
as a dormant spray, as well as by soil appli- 
cations, foliar sprays, and soil treatments. 


James Crutchfield of Pittsburgh, the 
grand old man of fruit and vegetable mar- 
keting in America, maintains that the ad- 
vantage in America is always with the seller 
but that the seller must be armed with 
candor, commonsense, and fairness. 


A box of beautiful Anjou pears (with new 
lastic liner), each fruit wrapped in the 
amous Hartman wrap (named for Henry 

Hartman of Oregon State College), arrived 
with the compliments of John M. R of 
McCaffrey, Rogers and Brown of Chicago. 
Taken promptly from the boxes and _— 
in a bureau drawer, they ripened to the per- 
fection of any fancier of the pear. It is a 
pity that the average consumer does not 
now the pear at its best. 


Goodman and Hemphill of Missouri re- 
port that the same hormone (indoleacetic 
acid) which favors tree growth and retards 
leaf drop and which occurs naturally in 
plants, also increases the effectiveness of 
streptomycin and terramycin in fire blight 
control. Here is a new angle to disease re- 
sistance that will be worth watching as re- 
search workers unfold the story. 


Michigan is one of the very few states 
having legislation for the cleaning up of 
neglected orchards. Nearly a million trees 
have been removed since this program was 
established in 1945, and, in addition, many 
property owners have been induced either 
to spray or to remove trees themselves. 


Cox Orange Pippin apples have reached a 
price of 43 cents a pound on retail -London 
markets this spring. 


Molybdenum deficiency has recently been 
dentified in Florida citrus by Stewart and 
Leonard as conspicuous yellow spots on the 
leaves, and fortunately readily corrected by 
one-tenth of an ounce of sodium molybdate 
per tree applied as a foliar spray. 

Batjer, Rogers, and Thompson re 
phenomenal control of “blossom blast” in 
pears in Washington by sprays of two 
pounds of boric acid in 100 gallons of water 
applied one week before full bloom. Seventy 
per cent of the blossoms of unsprayed trees 
were “blasted” within five days. 

Griggs, Vansill, and Iwakiri of California 
have shown that apple, almond, pear, plum, 

ach, and cherry pollen may be held in a 

ome deep freezer for several hundred days 


and still retain fair germination (45 to 80 
per cent) 


-~H.B.T. 
Coming Next Month 
© Laborsaving Devices for the Fruit Farm 


® Keep Up-to-Date on New Equipment 


® How Fruit Sprays Affect Eating Quality 
of Apples 


® Buyer’s Guide 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





efficient source of 
supplemental nitrogen... 


Du Pont 


45% urea nitrogen in 


free-flowing shot form 


Whenever your crops need supple- 

mental nitrogen, ““NuGreen’’ can sup- 

ply it quickly, without waste, with 

less work. For greater yields of fruits, 

vegetables and certain field crops, too 
. use ““NuGreen.”” 


IN FOLIAGE SPRAYS. ‘“NuGreen” sprays go to : 
work immediately. The leaves absorb it quickly with NuGREEN" 
no waste, no excess feeding either. Crops get the ni- is a concentrated free- 
trogen they need even when roots are too dry, cold _ flowing shot form of urea 
or wet to get nitrogen from the soil. Use it alone or "trogen. It dissolves 


5 f readily in water, comes 
in regular pest-control sprays. in 80-0. bagn sed de 


available from distribu- 


IN IRRIGATION WATER. Water carries ‘‘“NuGreen” tors in all major agri- 
to all the roots the water reaches, for prompt, cultural areas. 

even feeding. Penetrates to all the roots, isn’t fixed in 

the first few inches of soil, yet doesn’t leach out of 

reach. Adapted to all types of irrigation equipment. 


IN SOIL APPLICATIONS. Concentrated ‘‘NuGreen”’ 


saves most of the hauling and handling in ground , 
or air application. Ideal for quick, efficient air GU PONT ry 
application that fits needs of crop when wet soil, ° 


heavy crop growth or large acreage makes other meth- ne ee 
‘ 4 = A 3 Better Things for Better Living 
ods impractical. Won’t corrode equipment, either. . «through Chemistry 


“NuGreen” is your best buy in supplemental nitrogen—see your nearest distributor 





MAL 


(Cyanamid’s new 


Did you know... 


That malathion is one of the most widely effective 
of all insecticides? ~* 


That malathion is the only organic sheoaiadn in- 
secticide offering you a wide margin of safety in 
handling? (Called “‘one of the safest insecticides 
to handle” by USDA.) 


That malathion is compatible with most other 
spray materials? 
That malathion residues on crops disappear quickly ? 


(Generally less than 1.0 part per million ten days 
after last application.) 


That growers who have used malathion on many 
different fruit and vegetable crops report outstand- 
ing success with malathion against aphids, mites, 





Excellent control of pear insects 


Oregon peor orchardists report that malathion 
proved highly satisfactory in controlling pear 
psylla, spider mites and aphids during the 1953 
season. 





ION’ 


phate insecticide) 


leafhoppers, Mexican bean beetle and a host of 
other insect pests? 


That malathion also kills flies, even strains which 
have developed resistance to other insecticides? 


Want to know more?... 


Write today for MALATHION GROWER’S GUIDE. 


Consult your local agricultural authorities for sug- 
gestions on dosages and application procedures. 
Malathion insecticides are available from well- 
known manufacturers. 

*Also known as MALATHON 





© coment: 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


Manufacturer of MALATHION Technical 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

















